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Introductory Remarks 


THERE is hardly a word in the religious language, both 
theological and popular, which is subject to more mis¬ 
understandings, distortions and questionable definitions 
than the word “faith.” It belongs to those terms which need 
healing before they can be used for the healing of men. 
Today the term “faith” is more productive of disease than 
of health. It confuses, misleads, creates alternately skepti¬ 
cism and fanaticism, intellectual resistance and emotional 
surrender, rejection of genuine religion and subjection to 
substitutes. Indeed, one is tempted to suggest that the 
word “faith” should be dropped completely; but desirable 
as that may be it is hardly possible. A powerful tradition 
protects it. And there is as yet no substitute expressing the 
reality to which the term “faith” points. So, for the time 
being, the only way of dealing with the problem is to try 
to reinterpret the word and remove the confusing and dis¬ 
torting connotations, some of which are the heritage of 
centuries. It is the hope of the writer that he will succeed at 
least in this purpose even if he does not succeed in his more 
far-reaching aim to convince some readers of the hidden 
power of faith within themselves and of the infinite sig¬ 
nificance of that to which faith is related. 


Cambridge, September, 1956 




I. 


What Faith Is 


I. FAITH AS ULTIMATE CONCERN 

Faith is the state of being ultimately concerned: the 
dynamics of faith are the dynamics of man’s ultimate con¬ 
cern. Man, like every living being, is concerned about many 
things, above all about those which condition his very ex¬ 
istence, such as food and shelter. But man, in contrast to 
other living beings, has spiritual concerns—cognitive, 
aesthetic, social, political. Some of them are urgent, often 
extremely urgent, and each of them as well as the vital con¬ 
cerns can claim ultimacy for a human life or the life of a 
social group. If it claims ultimacy it demands the total 
surrender of him who accepts this claim, and it promises 
total fulfillment even if all other claims have to be sub¬ 
jected to it or rejected in its name. If a national group 
makes the life and growth of the nation its ultimate con¬ 
cern, it demands that all other concerns, economic well¬ 
being, health and life, family, aesthetic and cognitive truth, 
justice and humanity, be sacrificed. The extreme nation- 
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alisms of our century are laboratories for the study of what 
ultimate concern means in all aspects of human existence, 
including the smallest concern of one’s daily life. Everything 
is centered in the only god, the nation—a god who certainly 
proves to be a demon, but who shows clearly the uncon¬ 
ditional character of an ultimate concern. 

But it is not only the unconditional demand made by 
that which is one’s ultimate concern, it is also the promise 
of ultimate fulfillment which is accepted in the act of faith. 
The content of this promise is not necessarily defined. It can 
be expressed in indefinite symbols or in concrete symbols 
which cannot be taken literally, like the “greatness” of one’s 
nation in which one participates even if one has died for it, 
or the conquest of mankind by the “saving race,” etc. In 
each of these cases it is “ultimate fulfillment” that is prom¬ 
ised, and it is exclusion from such fulfillment which is 
threatened if the unconditional demand is not obeyed. 

An example—and more than an example—is the faith 
manifest in the religion of the Old Testament. It also has 
the character of ultimate concern in demand, threat and 
promise. The content of this concern is not the nation— 
although Jewish nationalism has sometimes tried to distort 
it into that—but the content is the God of justice, who, be¬ 
cause he represents justice for everybody and every nation, 
is called the universal God, the God of the universe. He is 
the ultimate concern of every pious Jew, and therefore in 
his name the great commandment is given: “You shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
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soul, and with all your might” (Deut 6:5). This is what 
ultimate concern means and from these words the term 
“ultimate concern” is derived. They state unambiguously 
the character of genuine faith, the demand of total sur¬ 
render to the subject of ultimate concern. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is full of commands which make the nature of this 
surrender concrete, and it is full of promises and threats 
in relation to it. Here also are the promises of symbolic 
indefiniteness, although they center around fulfillment of 
the national and individual life, and the threat is the ex¬ 
clusion from such fulfillment through national extinction 
and individual catastrophe. Faith, for the men of the Old 
Testament, is the state of being ultimately and uncondi¬ 
tionally concerned about Jahweh and about what he rep¬ 
resents in demand, threat and promise. 

Another example—almost a counter-example, yet never¬ 
theless equally revealing—is the ultimate concern with “suc¬ 
cess” and with social standing and economic power. It is 
the god of many people in the highly competitive Western 
culture and it does what every ultimate concern must do: it 
demands unconditional surrender to its laws even if the 
price is the sacrifice of genuine human relations, personal 
conviction, and creative eros. Its threat is social and eco¬ 
nomic defeat, and its promise—indefinite as all such prom¬ 
ises—the fulfillment of one’s being. It is the breakdown of 
this kind of faith which characterizes and makes religiously 
important most contemporary literature. Not false calcula¬ 
tions but a misplaced faith is revealed in novels like Point of 
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No Return. When fulfilled, the promise of this faith proves 
to be empty. 

Faith is the state of being ultimately concerned. The con¬ 
tent matters infinitely for the life of the believer, but it does 
not matter for the formal definition of faith. And this is the 
first step we have to make in order to understand the 
dynamics of faith. 

2. FAITH AS A CENTERED ACT 

Faith as ultimate concern is an act of the total person¬ 
ality. It happens in the center of the personal life and in¬ 
cludes all its elements. Faith is the most centered act of the 
human mind. It is not a movement of a special section or a 
special function of man’s total being. They all are united in 
the act of faith. But faith is not the sum total of their im¬ 
pacts. It transcends every special impact as well as the 
totality of them and it has itself a decisive impact on each of 
them. 

Since faith is an act of the personality as a whole, it par¬ 
ticipates in the dynamics of personal life. These dynamics 
have been described in many ways, especially in the recent 
developments of analytic psychology. Thinking in polarities, 
their tensions and their possible conflicts, is a common char¬ 
acteristic of most of them. This makes the psychology of 
personality highly dynamic and requires a dynamic theory 
of faith as the most personal of all personal acts. The first 
and decisive polarity in analytic psychology is that between 
the so-called unconscious and the conscious. Faith as an act 
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of the total personality is not imaginable without the par¬ 
ticipation of the unconscious elements in the personality 
structure. They are always present and decide largely about 
the content of faith. But, on the other hand, faith is a con¬ 
scious act and the unconscious elements participate in the 
creation of faith only if they are taken into the personal 
center which transcends each of them. If this does not hap¬ 
pen, if unconscious forces determine the mental status with¬ 
out a centered act, faith does not occur, and compulsions 
take its place. For faith is a matter of freedom. Freedom is 
nothing more than the possibility of centered personal acts. 
The frequent discussion in which faith and freedom are 
contrasted could be helped by the insight that faith is a free, 
namely, centered act of the personality. In this respect free¬ 
dom and faith are identical. 

Also important for the understanding of faith is the polar¬ 
ity between what Freud and his school call ego and super¬ 
ego. The concept of the superego is quite ambiguous. On 
the one hand, it is the basis of all cultural life because it re¬ 
stricts the uninhibited actualization of the always-driving 
libido; on the other hand, it cuts off man’s vital forces, and 
produces disgust about the whole system of cultural restric¬ 
tions, and brings about a neurotic state of mind. From this 
point of view, the symbols of faith are considered to be 
expressions of the superego or, more concretely, to be an ex¬ 
pression of the father image which gives content to the 
superego. Responsible for this inadequate theory of the 
superego is Freud’s naturalistic negation of norms and prin- 
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ciples. If the superego is not established through valid prin¬ 
ciples, it becomes a suppressive tyrant. But real faith, even if 
it uses the father image for its expression, transforms this 
image into a principle of truth and justice to be defended 
even against the “father.” Faith and culture can be 
affirmed only if the superego represents the norms and prin¬ 
ciples of reality. 

This leads to the question of how faith as a personal, cen¬ 
tered act is related to the rational structure of man’s person¬ 
ality which is manifest in his meaningful language, in his 
ability to know the true and to do the good, in his sense of 
beauty and justice. All this, and not only his possibility to 
analyze, to calculate and to argue, makes him a rational 
being. But in spite of this larger concept of reason we must 
deny that man’s essential nature is identical with the 
rational character of his mind. Man is able to decide for or 
against reason, he is able to create beyond reason or to 
destroy below reason. This power is the power of his self, 
the center of self-related ness in which all elements of his 
being are united. Faith is not an act of any of his rational 
functions, as it is not an act of the unconscious, but it is an 
act in which both the rational and the nonrational elements 
of his being are transcended. 

Faith as the embracing and centered act of the person¬ 
ality is “ecstatic.” It transcends both the drives of the non¬ 
rational unconscious and the structures of the rational 
conscious. It transcends them, but it does not destroy them. 
The ecstatic character of faith does not exclude its rational 
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character although it is not identical with it, and it includes 
nonrational strivings without being identical with them. In 
the ecstasy of faith there is an awareness of truth and of 
ethical value; there are also past loves and hates, con¬ 
flicts and reunions, individual and collective influences. 
“Ecstasy' 5 means “standing outside of oneself 5 ’—without 
ceasing to be oneself—with all the elements which are 
united in the personal center. 

A further polarity in these elements, relevant for the 
understanding of faith, is the tension between the cognitive 
function of man’s personal life, on the one hand, and emo¬ 
tion and will, on the other hand. In a later discussion I will 
try to show that many distortions of the meaning of faith 
are rooted in the attempt to subsume faith to the one or the 
other of these functions. At this point it must be stated as 
sharply and insistently as possible that in every act of faith 
there is cognitive affirmation, not as the result of an in¬ 
dependent process of inquiry but as an inseparable element 
in a total act of acceptance and surrender. This also ex¬ 
cludes the idea that faith is the result of an independent act 
of “will to believe.” There is certainly affirmation by the 
will of what concerns one ultimately, but faith is not a crea¬ 
tion of the will. In the ecstasy of faith the will to accept and 
to surrender is an element, but not the cause. And this is 
true also of feeling. Faith is not an emotional outburst: this 
is not the meaning of ecstasy. Certainly, emotion is in it, as 
in every act of man’s spiritual life. But emotion does not 
produce faith. Faith has a cognitive content and is an act 
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of the will. It is the unity of every element in the cen¬ 
tered self. Of course, the unity of all elements in the act of 
faith does not prevent one or the other clement from 
dominating in a special form of faith. It dominates the 
character of faith but it does not create the act of faith. 

This also answers the question of a possible psychology of 
faith. Everything that happens in man’s personal being can 
become an object of psychology. And it is rather important 
for both the philosopher of religion and the practical 
minister to know how the act of faith is embedded in the 
totality of psychological processes. But in contrast to this 
justified and desirable form of a psychology of faith there is 
another one which tries to derive faith from something that 
is not faith but is most frequently fear. The presupposition 
of this method is that fear or something else from which 
faith is derived is more original and basic than faith. But 
this presupposition cannot be proved. On the contrary, one 
can prove that in the scientific method which leads to such 
consequences faith is already effective. Faith precedes all 
attempts to derive it from something else, because these at¬ 
tempts are themselves based on faith. 

3 . THE SOURCE OF FAITH 

We have described the act of faith and its relation to the 
dynamics of personality. Faith is a total and centered act of 
the personal self, the act of unconditional, infinite and ulti¬ 
mate concern. The question now arises: what is the source 
of this all-embracing and all-transcending concern? The 
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word ‘“concern” points to two sides of a relationship, the 
relation between the one who is concerned and his concern. 
In both respects we have to imagine man’s situation in it¬ 
self and in his world. The reality of man’s ultimate concern 
reveals something about his being, namely, that he is able to 
transcend the flux of relative and transitory experiences of 
his ordinary life. Man’s experiences, feelings, thoughts are 
conditioned and finite. They not only come and go, but 
their content is of finite and conditional concern—unless 
they are elevated to unconditional validity. But this pre¬ 
supposes the general possibility of doing so; it presupposes 
the element of infinity in man. Man is able to understand 
in an immediate personal and central act the meaning of 
the ultimate, the unconditional, the absolute, the infinite. 
This alone makes faith a human potentiality. 

Human potentialities are powers that drive toward 
actualization. Man is driven toward faith by his awareness 
of the infinite to which he belongs, but which he does not 
own like a possession. This is in abstract terms what con¬ 
cretely appears as the “restlessness of the heart” within the 
flux of life. 

The unconditional concern which is faith is the concern 
about the unconditional. The infinite passion, as faith has 
been described, is the passion for the infinite. Or, to use 
our first term, the ultimate concern is concern about what 
is experienced as ultimate. In this way we have turned from 
the subjective meaning of faith as a centered act of the 
personality to its objective meaning, to what is meant in 
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the act of faith. It would not help at this point of our analy¬ 
sis to call that which is meant in the act of faith “God” or 
“a god.” For at this step we ask: What in the idea of God 
constitutes divinity? The answer is: It is the element of the 
unconditional and of ultimacy. This carries the quality of 
divinity. If this is seen, one can understand why almost every 
thing “in heaven and on earth” has received ultimacy in the 
history of human religion. But we also can understand that 
a critical principle was and is at work in man’s religious 
consciousness, namely, that which is really ultimate over 
against what claims to be ultimate but is only preliminary, 
transitory, finite. 

The term “ultimate concern” unites the subjective and 
the objective side of the act of faith—the fides qua creditur 
(the faith through which one believes) and the fides quae 
creditur (the faith which is believed). The first is the 
classical term for the centered act of the personality, the 
ultimate concern. The second is the classical term for that 
toward which this act is directed, the ultimate itself, ex¬ 
pressed in symbols of the divine. This distinction is very 
important, but not ultimately so, for the one side cannot be 
without the other. There is no faith without a content to¬ 
ward which it is directed. There is always something meant 
in the act of faith. And there is no way of having the con¬ 
tent of faith except in the act of faith. All speaking about 
divine matters which is not done in the state of ultimate 
concern is meaningless. Because that which is meant in the 
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act of faith cannot be approached in any other way than 
through an act of faith. 

In terms like ultimate, unconditional, infinite, absolute, 
the difference between subjectivity and objectivity is over¬ 
come. The ultimate of the act of faith and the ultimate that 
is meant in the act of faith are one and the same. This is 
symbolically expressed by the mystics when they say that 
their knowledge of God is the knowledge God has of him¬ 
self; and it is expressed by Paul when he says (I Cor. 13) 
that he will know as he is known, namely, by God. God 
never can be object without being at the same time subject. 
Even a successful prayer is, according to Paul (Rom. 8), 
not possible without God as Spirit praying within us. The 
same experience expressed in abstract language is the dis¬ 
appearance of the ordinary subject-object scheme in the 
experience of the ultimate, the unconditional. In the act of 
faith that which is the source of this act is present beyond 
the cleavage of subject and object. It is present as both and 
beyond both. 

This character of faith gives an additional criterion for 
distinguishing true and false ultimacv. The finite which 
claims infinity without having it (as, e.g., a nation or suc¬ 
cess) is not able to transcend the subject-object scheme. It 
remains an object which the believer looks at as a subject. 
He can approach it with ordinary knowledge and subject it 
to ordinary handling. There are, of course, many degrees in 
the endless realm of false ultimacies. The nation is nearer to 
true ultimacy than is success. Nationalistic ecstasy can pro- 
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duce a state in which the subject is almost swallowed by the 
object. But after a period the subject emerges again, dis¬ 
appointed radically and totally, and by looking at the nation 
in a skeptical and calculating way does injustice even to its 
justified claims. The more idolatrous a faith the less it is 
able to overcome the cleavage between subject and object. 
For that is the difference between true and idolatrous faith. 
In true faith the ultimate concern is a concern about the 
truly ultimate; while in idolatrous faith preliminary, finite 
realities are elevated to the rank of ultimacy. The inescap¬ 
able consequence of idolatrous faith b “existential disap¬ 
pointment,” a dbappointment which penetrates into the very 
exbtence of man! This b the dynamics of idolatrous faith: 
that it is faith, and as such, the centered act of a personality; 
that the centering point b something which is more or less 
on the periphery: and that, therefore, the act of faith leads 
to a loss of the center and to a dbruption of the personality. 
The ecstatic character of even an idolatrous faith can hide 
this consequence only for a certain time. But finally it breaks 
into the open. 

4. FAITH AND THE DYNAMICS OF THE HOLY 

He who enters the sphere of faith enters the sanctuary of 
life. Where there is faith there b an awareness of holiness. 
This seems to contradict what has just been said about 
idolatrous faith. But it does not contradict our analysb of 
idolatry. It only contradicts the popular way in which the 
word “holy” b used. What concerns one ultimately becomes 
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holy. The awareness of the holy is awareness of the presence 
of the divine, namely of the content of our ultimate con¬ 
cern. This awareness is expressed in a grand way in the Old 
Testament from the visions of the patriarchs and Moses to 
the shaking experiences of the great prophets and psalmists. 
It is a presence which remains mysterious in spite of its ap¬ 
pearance, and it exercises both an attractive and a repulsive 
function on those who encounter it. In his classical book, 
The Idea of the Holy, Rudolph Otto has described these 
two functions as the fascinating and the shaking character of 
the holy. (In Otto’s terminology: mysterium fascinans el 
Ircmendum.) They can be found in all religions because they 
are the way in which man always encounters the representa¬ 
tions of his ultimate concern. The reason for these two effects 
of the holy is obvious if we see the relation of the experience 
of the holy to the experience of ultimate concern. The hu¬ 
man heart seeks the infinite because that is where the finite 
wants to rest. In the infinite it sees its own fulfillment. This is 
the reason for the ecstatic attraction and fascination of 
everything in which ultimacy is manifest. On the other hand, 
if ultimacy is manifest and exercises its fascinating attraction, 
one realizes at the same time the infinite distance of the finite 
from the infinite and, consequently, the negative judgment 
over any finite attempts to reach the infinite. The feeling 
of being consumed in the presence of the divine is a pro¬ 
found expression of man’s relation to the holy. It is implied 
in every genuine act of faith, in every state of ultimate con¬ 
cern. 
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This original and only justified meaning of holiness must 
replace the currently distorted use of the word. “Holy” has 
become identified with moral perfection, especially in some 
Protestant groups. The historical causes of this distortion 
give a new insight into the nature of holiness and of faith. 
Originally, the holy has meant what is apart from the ordi¬ 
nary realm of things and experiences. It is separated from 
the world of finite relations. This is the reason why all reli¬ 
gious cults have separated holy places and activities from all 
other places and activities. Entering the sanctuary means en¬ 
countering the holy. Here the infinitely removed makes it¬ 
self near and present, without losing its remoteness. For this 
reason, the holy has been called the “entirely other,” namely, 
other than the ordinary course of things or—to refer to a 
former statement—other than the world which is determined 
by the cleavage of subject and object. The holy transcends 
this realm; this is its mystery and its unapproachable charac¬ 
ter. There is no conditional way of reaching the uncondi¬ 
tional ; there is no finite way of reaching the infinite. 

The mysterious character of the holy produces an am¬ 
biguity in man’s ways of experiencing it. The holy can ap¬ 
pear as creative and as destructive. Its fascinating element 
can be both creative and destructive (referring again to the 
fascinating character of the nationalistic idolatry), and the 
terrifying and consuming element can be destructive and 
creative (as in the double function of Siva or Kali in Indian 
thought). This ambiguity, of which we still find traces in the 
Old Testament, is reflected in the ritual or quasi-ritual 
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activities of religions and quasi religions (sacrifices of others 
or one’s bodily or mental self) which are strongly ambig¬ 
uous. One can call this ambiguity divine-demonic, whereby 
the divine is characterized by the victory of the creative over 
the destructive possibility of the holy, and the demonic is 
characterized by the victory of the destructive over the crea¬ 
tive possibility of the holy. In this situation, which is most 
profoundly understood in the prophetic religion of the Old 
Testament, a fight has been waged against the demonic- 
destructive element in the holy. And this fight was so success¬ 
ful that the concept of the holy was changed. Holiness 
becomes justice and truth. It is creative and not destructive. 
The true sacrifice is obedience to the law. This is the line of 
thought which finally led to the identification of holiness 
with moral perfection. But when this point is reached, holi¬ 
ness loses its meaning as the “separated,” the “transcend¬ 
ing,” the “fascinating and terrifying,” the “entirely other.” 
All this is gone, and the holy has become the morally good 
and the logically true. It has ceased to be the holy in the 
genuine sense of the word. Summing up this development, 
one could say that the holy originally lies below the alterna¬ 
tive of the good and the evil; that it is both divine and 
demonic; that with the reduction of the demonic possibility 
the holy itself becomes transformed in its meaning; that it 
becomes rational and identical with the true and the good; 
and that its genuine meaning must be rediscovered. 

These dynamics of the holy confirm what was said about 
the dynamics of faith. We have distinguished between true 
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and idolatrous faith. The holy which is demonic, or ulti¬ 
mately destructive, is identical with the content of idolatrous 
faith. Idolatrous faith is still faith. The holy which is 
demonic is still holy. This is the point where the ambiguous 
character of religion is most visible and the dangers of faith 
are most obvious: the danger of faith is idolatry and the 
ambiguity of the holy is its demonic possibility. Our ultimate 
concern can destroy us as it can heal us. But we never can 
be without it. 

5. FAITH AND DOUBT 

We now return to a fuller description of faith as an act of 
the human personality, as its centered and total act. An act 
of faith is an act of a finite being who is grasped by and 
turned to the infinite. It is a finite act with all the limita¬ 
tions of a finite act, and it is an act in which the infinite 
participates beyond the limitations of a finite act. Faith is 
certain in so far as it is an experience of the holy. But faith 
is uncertain in so far as the infinite to which it is related is 
received by a finite being. This element of uncertainty in 
faith cannot be removed, it must be accepted. And the ele¬ 
ment in faith which accepts this is courage. Faith includes 
an element of immediate awareness which gives certainty 
and an element of uncertainty. To accept this is courage. In 
the courageous standing of uncertainty, faith shows most 
visibly its dynamic character. 

If we try to describe the relation of faith and courage, we 
must use a larger concept of courage than that which is 
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ordinarily used . 1 Courage as an element of faith is the dar- 
ing self-affirmation of one’s own being in spite of the powers 
of “nonbeing” which are the heritage of everything finite. 
Where there is daring and courage there is the possibility of 
failure. And in every act of faith this possibility is present. 
The risk must be taken. Whoever makes his nation his ulti¬ 
mate concern needs courage in order to maintain this con¬ 
cern. Only certain is the ultimacy as ultimacy, the infinite 
passion as infinite passion. This is a reality given to the self 
with his own nature. It is as immediate and as much be¬ 
yond doubt as the self is to the self. It is the self in its self- 
transcending quality. But there is not certainty of this kind 
about the content of our ultimate concern, be it nation, suc¬ 
cess, a god, or the God of the Bible: They all are contents 
without immediate awareness. Their acceptance as matters 
of ultimate concern is a risk and therefore an act of courage. 
There is a risk if what was considered as a matter of ulti¬ 
mate concern proves to be a matter of preliminary and 
transitory concern—as, for example, the nation. The risk to 
faith in one’s ultimate concern is indeed the greatest risk 
man can run. For if it proves to be a failure, the meaning of 
one’s life breaks down; one surrenders oneself, including 
truth and justice, to something which is not worth it. One 
has given away one’s personal center without having a 
chance to regain it. The reaction of despair in people who 
have experienced the breakdown of their national claims is 

1 Cf. Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be. Yale University Press. 
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an irrefutable proof of the idolatrous character of their na¬ 
tional concern. In the long run this is the inescapable re¬ 
sult of an ultimate concern, the subject matter of which is 
not ultimate. And this is the risk faith must take; this is the 
risk which is unavoidable if a finite being affirms itself. Ulti¬ 
mate concern is ultimate risk and ultimate courage. It is 
not risk and needs no courage with respect to ultimacy it¬ 
self. But it is risk and demands courage if it affirms a con¬ 
crete concern. And every faith has a concrete element in 
itself. It is concerned about something or somebody. But 
this something or this somebody may prove to be not ulti¬ 
mate at all. Then faith is a failure in its concrete expression, 
although it is not a failure in the experience of the uncon¬ 
ditional itself. A god disappears; divinity remains. Faith 
risks the vanishing of the concrete god in whom it believes. 
It may well be that with the vanishing of the god the 
believer breaks down without being able to re-establish his 
centered self by a new content of his ultimate concern. This 
risk cannot be taken away from any act of faith. There is 
only one point which is a matter not of risk but of im¬ 
mediate certainty and herein lies the greatness and the pain 
of being human; namely, one’s standing between one’s 
finitude and one’s potential infinity. 

All this is sharply expressed in the relation of faith and 
doubt. If faith is understood as belief that something is 
true, doubt is incompatible with the act of faith. If faith is 
understood as being ultimately concerned, doubt is a neces¬ 
sary element in it. It is a consequence of the risk of faith. 
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The doubt which is implicit in faith is not a doubt about 
facts or conclusions. It is not the same doubt which is the 
lifeblood of scientific research. Even the most orthodox 
theologian does not deny the right of methodological doubt 
in matters of empirical inquiry or logical deduction. A 
scientist who would say that a scientific theory is beyond 
doubt would at that moment cease to be scientific. He may 
believe that the theory can be trusted for all practical pur¬ 
poses. Without such belief no technical application of a 
theory would be possible. One could attribute to this kind 
of belief pragmatic certainty sufficient for action. Doubt in 
this case points to the preliminary character of the under¬ 
lying theory. 

There is another kind of doubt, which we could call 
skeptical in contrast to the scientific doubt which we could 
call methodological. The skeptical doubt is an attitude to¬ 
ward all the beliefs of man, from sense experiences to 
religious creeds. It is more an attitude than an assertion. 
For as an assertion it would conflict with itself. Even the 
assertion that there is no possible truth for man would be 
judged by the skeptical principle and could not stand as an 
assertion. Genuine skeptical doubt does not use the form of 
an assertion. It is an attitude of actually rejecting any cer¬ 
tainty. Therefore, it can not be refuted logically. It does not 
transform its attitude into a proposition. Such an attitude 
necessarily leads either to despair or cynicism, or to both 
alternately. And often, if this alternative becomes intoler¬ 
able, it leads to indifference and the attempt to develop an 
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attitude of complete unconcern. But since man is that being 
who is essentially concerned about his being, such an escape 
finally breaks down. This is the dynamics of skeptical doubt. 
It has an awakening and liberating function, but it also can 
prevent the development of a centered personality. For per¬ 
sonality is not possible without faith. The despair about 
truth by the skeptic shows that truth is still his infinite pas¬ 
sion. The cynical superiority over every concrete truth 
shows that truth is still taken seriously and that the impact 
of the question of an ultimate concern is strongly felt. The 
skeptic, so long as he is a serious skeptic, is not without 
faith, even though it has no concrete content. 

The doubt which is implicit in every act of faith is neither 
the methodological nor the skeptical doubt. It is the doubt 
which accompanies every risk. It is not the permanent 
doubt of the scientist, and it is not the transitory doubt of 
the skeptic, but it is the doubt of him who is ultimately con¬ 
cerned about a concrete content. One could call it the 
existential doubt, in contrast to the methodological and the 
skeptical doubt. It does not question whether a special 
proposition is true or false. It does not reject every concrete 
truth, but it is aware of the element of insecurity in every 
existential truth. At the same time, the doubt which is im¬ 
plied in faith accepts this insecurity and takes it into itself in 
an act of courage. Faith includes courage. Therefore, it can 
include the doubt about itself. Certainly faith and courage 
are not identical. Faith has other elements besides courage 
and courage has other functions beyond affirming faith. 
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Nevertheless, an act in which courage accepts risk belongs 
to the dynamics of faith. 

This dynamic concept of faith seems to give no place to 
that restful affirmative confidence which we find in the 
documents of all great religions, including Christianity. But 
this is not the case. The dynamic concept of faith is the re¬ 
sult of a conceptual analysis, both of the subjective and of 
the objective side of faith. It is by no means the description 
of an always actualized state of the mind. An analysis of 
structure is not the description of a state of things. The con¬ 
fusion of these two is a source of many misunderstandings 
and errors in all realms of life. An example, taken from the 
current discussion of anxiety, is typical of this confusion. 
The description of anxiety as the awareness of one’s finitude 
is sometimes criticized as untrue from the point of view of 
the ordinary state of the mind. Anxiety, one says, appears 
under special conditions but is not an ever-present implica¬ 
tion of man’s finitude. Certainly anxiety as an acute 
experience appears under definite conditions. But the under¬ 
lying structure of finite life is the universal condition which 
makes the appearance of anxiety under special conditions 
possible. In the same way doubt is not a permanent ex¬ 
perience within the act of faith. But it is always present as 
an element in the structure of faith. This is the difference 
between faith and immediate evidence either of perceptual 
or of logical character. There is no faith without an 
intrinsic “in spite of” and the courageous affirmation of 
oneself in the state of ultimate concern. This intrinsic ele- 
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ment of doubt breaks into the open under special individual 
and social conditions. If doubt appears, it should not be 
considered as the negation of faith, but as an element which 
was always and will always be present in the act of faith. 
Existential doubt and faith are poles of the same reality, the 
state of ultimate concern. 

The insight into this structure of faith and doubt is of 
tremendous practical importance. Many Christians, as well 
as members of other religious groups, feel anxiety, guilt and 
despair about what they call “loss of faith.” But serious 
doubt is confirmation of faith. It indicates the seriousness of 
the concern, its unconditional character. This also refers to 
those who as future or present ministers of a church experi¬ 
ence not only scientific doubt about doctrinal statements— 
this is as necessary and perpetual as theology is a perpetual 
need—but also existential doubt about the message of their 
church, e.g., that Jesus can be called the Christ. The 
criterion according to which they should judge themselves is 
the seriousness and ultimacy of their concern about the con¬ 
tent of both their faith and their doubt. 

6. FAITH AND COMMUNITY 

The last remarks about faith and doubt in relation to reli¬ 
gious creeds have led us to those problems which are 
ordinarily dominant in the popular mind in the discussion 
of faith. Faith is seen in its doctrinal formulations or in its 
legally dogmatic expressions. It is seen in its sociological 
setting more than in its character as a personal act. The 
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historical causes of this attitude are obvious. The periods of 
suppression of the autonomous mind, culturally and reli¬ 
giously, in the name of the doctrinal formulations of a 
special faith, are remembered by the following generations. 
The life-and-death struggle of rebellious autonomy with the 
powers of religious suppression has left a deep scar in the 
“collective unconscious.” This is true even in the present 
period, when the kind of suppression that existed at the end 
of the Middle Ages and in the period of the religious wars is 
a thing of the past. Therefore, it is not futile to defend the 
dynamic concept of faith against the accusation that it 
would lead back to new forms of orthodoxy and religious 
suppression. Certainly, if doubt is considered an intrinsic 
element of faith, the autonomous creativity of the human 
mind is in no way restricted. But, one will ask, is not this 
concept of faith incompatible with the “community of 
faith” which is a decisive reality in all religions? Is not the 
dynamic idea of faith an expression of Protestant individ¬ 
ualism and humanistic autonomy? Can a community of 
faith—e.g., a church—accept a faith which includes doubt 
as an intrinsic element and calls the seriousness of doubt an 
expression of faith? And even if it could allow such an 
attitude in its ordinary members, how could it permit the 
same in its leaders? 

The answers to these often rather passionately asked 
questions are many-sided and involved. At the present point 
the obvious and yet significant assertion must be made that 
the act of faith, like every act in man’s spiritual life, is de- 
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pendent on language and therefore on community. For only 
in the community of spiritual beings is language alive. 
Without language there is no act of faith, no religious ex¬ 
perience! This refers to language generally and to the 
special language in every function of man’s spiritual life. 
The religious language, the language of symbol and myth, 
is created in the community of the believers and cannot be 
fully understood outside this community. But within it, the 
religious language enables the act of faith to have a concrete 
content. Faith needs its language, as does every act of the 
personality; without language it would be blind, not 
directed toward a content, not conscious of itself. This is 
the reason for the predominant significance of the commu¬ 
nity of faith. Only as a member of such a community (even 
if in isolation or expulsion) can man have a content for his 
ultimate concern. Only in a community of language can 
man actualize his faith. 

But now one will repeat the question and ask: If there is 
no faith without community of faith, is it not necessary that 
the community formulate the content of its faith in a 
definite way as a creedal statement and demand that every 
member of the community accept it? Certainly this is the 
way in which the creeds came into existence. This is the rea¬ 
son for their dogmatic and legal fixation! But this does not 
explain the tremendous power of these expressions of the 
communal faith over groups and individuals from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Nor does it explain the fanaticism with 
which doubts and deviations were suppressed, not only by 
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external power but even more by the mechanisms of inner 
suppression. These mechanisms had been planted into the 
individual mind and were most effective even without 
pressure from outside. In order to understand these facts we 
must remember that faith as the state of ultimate concern 
includes total surrender to the content of this concern in a 
centered act of the personality. This means that the exist¬ 
ence of the personality in the ultimate sense is at stake. 
Idolatrous concern and devotion may destroy the center of 
the personality. If, as in the Christian Church, in centuries 
of strife the content of the communal faith has been de¬ 
fended against idolatrous intrusions and has been formulated 
as a defense against such intrusions, it is understandable 
that every deviation from these formulations is considered 
destructive for the “soul” of the Christian. He is thought to 
have fallen under demonic influences. Ecclesiastical punish¬ 
ments are attempts to save him from demonic self-destruc¬ 
tion. In these measures the concern which is the content of 
faith is taken absolutely seriously. It is a matter of eternal 
life and death. 

But it is not only the individual for whom subjection to 
the established creed is of decisive importance. It is also the 
community of faith as such which must be protected against 
the distorting influences of individuals. The Church ex¬ 
cludes from its community those who are thought to have 
denied the foundations of the Church. This is the meaning 
of the concept of “heresy.” The heretic is not one who has 
erroneous beliefs (this is a possible implication of heresy. 
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but not its essence), but the heretic is one who has turned 
away from the true to a false, idolatrous concern. Therefore, 
he may influence others in the same direction, destroy them, 
and undermine the community. If the civil authorities con¬ 
sider the Church as the basis of the conformity and cultural 
substance without which a society cannot live, they per¬ 
secute the heretic as a civil criminal and use means of in¬ 
doctrination and external pressure by which they try to keep 
the unity of the religio-political realm. However, if this 
point is reached, the reaction of man’s spiritual autonomy 
begins to work and, if victorious, removes not only the 
political enforcement of a creedal system but the creedal 
system itself—and, beyond this, often faith itself. But this 
proves to be impossible. It can be and has always been 
done only through the power of another ultimate concern. 
Faith stands against faith in the world historical struggles 
between the Church and its liberal critics. Even the faith of 
the liberal needs expression and some communal formula¬ 
tion, and it needs to be defended against authoritarian at¬ 
tacks. Even more: the ultimate concern of the liberal needs 
concrete contents, as does every ultimate concern. He also 
lives in institutions of a definite historical character. He, too, 
has a special language and uses special symbols. His faith is 
not the abstract affirmation of freedom, but is the faith in 
freedom as an element in the concreteness of a total situ¬ 
ation. If he undercuts this concreteness in the name of free¬ 
dom, he produces a vacuum into which antiliberal forces 
easily enter. Only creative faith can resist the onslaught of 
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destructive faith. Only the concern with what is truly ulti¬ 
mate can stand against idolatrous concerns. 

All this drives to the question: How is a community of 
faith possible without suppression of the autonomy of man’s 
spiritual life? The first answer is based on the relation of the 
civil authorities to the community of faith. Even if a so¬ 
ciety is practically identical with a community of faith and 
the actual life of the group is determined by the spiritual 
substance of a church, the civil authorities should as such 
remain neutral and risk the rise of dissident forms of faith. 
If they try to enforce spiritual conformity, and are success¬ 
ful, they have removed the risk and courage which belong 
to the act of faith. They have transformed faith into a be¬ 
havior pattern which does not admit alternatives, and 
which loses its character of ultimacy even if the fulfillment 
of the religious duties is done with ultimate concern. How¬ 
ever, such a situation has become rare in our period. In 
most societies the civil authorities have to deal with different 
communities of faith, unable to enforce the one or the other 
in all members of the society. In this case the spiritual sub¬ 
stance of the social group is determined by the common 
denominator of the different groups and their common 
tradition. This denominator may be more secular or more 
religious. In any case it is an outgrowth of faith, and its 
expression—as in the American Constitution—is affirmed in 
an attitude which sometimes has the unconditional charac¬ 
ter of an ultimate concern, but more often the conditional 
character of a preliminary concern of highest degree. Just 
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for this reason the civil authorities should not try to prohibit 
the expression of doubt about such a basic law, although 
they must enforce the legal consequences of it. 

The second step in the solution of the problem deals with 
faith and doubt within the community of faith itself. The 
question is whether the dynamic concept of faith is incom¬ 
patible with a community which needs creedal expressions 
of the concrete elements in its ultimate concern. The 
answer which follows from the preceding analyses is that 
no answer is possible if the character of the creed excludes 
the presence of doubt. The concept of the “infallibility” 
of a decision by a council or a bishop or a book excludes 
doubt as an element of faith in those who subject themselves 
to these authorities. They may have to struggle within 
themselves about their subjection; but after they have made 
the decision, no doubt can be admitted by them about the 
infallible statements of the authorities. This faith has be¬ 
come static, a nonquestioning surrender not only to the 
ultimate, which is affirmed in the act of faith, but also 
to its concrete elements as formulated by the religious 
authorities. In this way something preliminary and condi¬ 
tional—the human interpretation of the content of faith 
from the Biblical writers to the present—receives ultimacy 
and is elevated above the risk of doubt. The fight against 
the idolatrous implication of this kind of static faith was 
waged first by Protestantism and then, when Protestantism 
itself became static, by Enlightenment. This protest, how¬ 
ever insufficient its expression, aimed originally at a dynamic 
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faith and not at the negation of faith, not even at the nega¬ 
tion of creedal formulations. So we stand again before the 
question: How can a faith which has doubt as an element 
within itself be united with creedal statements of the com¬ 
munity of faith? The answer can only be that creedal ex¬ 
pressions of the ultimate concern of the community must 
include their own criticism. It must become obvious in all of 
them—be they liturgical, doctrinal or ethical expressions 
of the faith of the community—that they are not ultimate. 
Rather, their function is to point to the ultimate which is 
beyond all of them. This is what I call the “Protestant 
principle,” the critical element in the expression of the com¬ 
munity of faith and consequently the element of doubt in 
the act of faith. Neither the doubt nor the critical element 
is always actual, but both must always be possible within 
the circle of faith. From the Christian point of view, one 
would say that the Church with all its doctrines and institu¬ 
tions and authorities stands under the prophetic judgment 
and not above it. Criticism and doubt show that the com¬ 
munity of faith stands “under the Cross,” if the Cross is 
understood as the divine judgment over man’s religious life, 
and even over Christianity, though it has accepted the sign 
of the Cross. In this way the dynamic faith which we first 
have described in personal terms is applied to the commu¬ 
nity of faith. Certainly, the life of a community of faith is a 
continuous risk, if faith itself is understood as a risk. But 
this is the character of dynamic faith, and the consequence 
of the Protestant principle. 



II. 


What Faith Is Not 


I. THE INTELLECTUALISTIC DISTORTION OF THE MEANING 
OF FAITH 

Our positive description of what faith is implies the re¬ 
jection of interpretations that dangerously distort the mean¬ 
ing of faith. It is necessary to make these implicit rejections 
explicit, because the distortions exercise a tremendous power 
over popular thinking and have been largely responsible for 
alienating many from religion since the beginning of the 
scientific age. It is not only the popular mind which distorts 
the meaning of faith. Behind it lie philosophical and theo¬ 
logical thoughts which in a more refined way also miss the 
meaning of faith. 

The different distorted interpretations of the meaning of 
faith can be traced to one source. Faith as being ultimately 
concerned is a centered act of the whole personality. If one 
of the functions which constitute the totality of the person¬ 
ality is partly or completely identified with faith, the 
meaning of faith is distorted. Such interpretations are not 
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altogether wrong because every function of the human mind 
participates in the act of faith. But the element of truth in 
them is embedded in a whole of error. 

The most ordinary misinterpretation of faith is to consider 
it an act of knowledge that has a low degree of evidence. 
Something more or less probable or improbable is affirmed 
in spite of the insufficiency of its theoretical substantiation. 
This situation is very usual in daily life. If this is meant, one 
is speaking of belief rather than of faith. One believes that 
one’s information is correct. One believes that records of 
past events are useful for the reconstruction of facts. One 
believes that a scientific theory is adequate for the under¬ 
standing of a series of facts. One believes that a person will 
act in a specific way or that a political situation will change 
in a certain direction. In all these cases the belief is based on 
evidence sufficient to make the event probable. Sometimes, 
however, one believes something which has low probability 
or is strictly improbable, though not impossible. The causes 
for all these theoretical and practical beliefs are rather 
varied. Some things are believed because we have good 
though not complete evidence about them; many more 
things are believed because they are stated by good author¬ 
ities. This is the case whenever we accept the evidence 
which others accepted as sufficient for belief, even if we can¬ 
not approach the evidence directly (for example, all events 
of the past). Here a new element comes into the picture, 
namely, the trust in the authority which makes a statement 
probable for us. Without such trust we could not believe 
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anything except the objects of our immediate experience. 
The consequence would be that our world would be in¬ 
finitely smaller than it actually is. It is rational to trust in 
authorities which enlarge our consciousness without forcing 
us into submission. If we use the word “faith” for this kind 
of trust we can say that most of our knowledge is based on 
faith. But it is not appropriate to do so. We believe the 
authorities, we trust their judgment, though never uncondi¬ 
tionally, but we do not have faith in them. Faith is more 
than trust in authorities, although trust is an element of 
faith. This distinction is important in view of the fact that 
some earlier theologians tried to prove the unconditional 
authority of the Biblical writers by showing their trust¬ 
worthiness as witnesses. The Christian may believe the 
Biblical writers, but not unconditionally. He does not have 
faith in them. He should not even have faith in the Bible. 
For faith is more than trust in even the most sacred 
authority. It is participation in the subject of one’s ultimate 
concern with one’s whole being. Therefore, the term “faith” 
should not be used in connection with theoretical knowl¬ 
edge, whether it is a knowledge on the basis of immediate, 
prescientific or scientific evidence, or whether it is on the 
basis of trust in authorities who themselves are dependent 
on direct or indirect evidence. 

The terminological inquiry has led us into the material 
problem itself. Faith does not affirm or deny what belongs 
to the prescientific or scientific knowledge of our world, 
whether we know it by direct experience or through the ex- 
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perience of others. The knowledge of our world (including 
ourselves as a part of the world) is a matter of inquiry by 
ourselves or by those in whom we trust. It is not a matter of 
faith. The dimension of faith is not the dimension of science, 
history or psychology. The acceptance of a probable hypoth¬ 
esis in these realms is not faith, but preliminary belief, to be 
tested by scholarly methods and to be changed by every new 
discovery. Almost all the struggles between faith and knowl¬ 
edge are rooted in the wrong understanding of faith as a 
type of knowledge which has a low degree of evidence but 
is supported by religious authority. It is, however, not only 
confusion of faith with knowledge that is responsible for the 
world historical conflicts between them; it is also the fact 
that matters of faith in the sense of ultimate concern lie 
hidden behind an assumedly scientific method. Whenever 
this happens, faith stands against faith and not against 
knowledge. 

The difference between faith and knowledge is also visible 
in the kind of certitude each gives. There are two types of 
knowledge which are based on complete evidence and give 
complete certitude. The one is the immediate evidence of 
sense perception. He who sees a green color sees a green 
color and is certain about it. He cannot be certain whether 
the thing which seems to him gTeen is really green. He may 
be under a deception. But he cannot doubt that he sees 
green. The other complete evidence is that of the logical 
and mathematical rules which are presupposed even if their 
formulation admits different and sometimes conflicting 
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methods. One cannot discuss logic without presupposing 
those implicit rules which make the discussion meaningful. 
Here we have absolute certitude; but we have no reality, 
just as in the case of mere sense perception. Nevertheless, 
this certitude is not without value. No truth is possible with¬ 
out the material given by sense perception and without the 
form given by the logical and mathematical rules which ex¬ 
press the structure in which all reality stands. One of the 
worst errors of theology and popular religion is to make 
statements which intentionally or unintentionally contradict 
the structure of reality. Such an attitude is an expression not 
of faith but of the confusion of faith with belief. 

Knowledge of reality has never the certitude of complete 
evidence. The process of knowing is infinite. It never comes 
to an end except in a state of knowledge of the whole. But 
such knowledge transcends infinitely every finite mind and 
can be ascribed only to God. Every knowledge of reality by 
the human mind has the character of higher or lower 
probability. The certitude about a physical law, a historical 
fact, or a psychological structure can be so high that, for all 
practical purposes, it is certain. But theoretically the in¬ 
complete certitude of belief remains and can be undercut at 
any moment by criticism and new experience. The certitude 
of faith has not this character. Neither has it the character 
of formal evidence. The certitude of faith is “existential,” 
meaning that the whole existence of man is involved. It has, 
as we indicated before, two elements: the one, which is not 
a risk but a certainty about one’s own being, namely, on 
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being related to something ultimate or unconditional; the 
other, which is a risk and involves doubt and courage, 
namely, the surrender to a concern which is not really ulti¬ 
mate and may be destructive if taken as ultimate. This is 
not a theoretical problem of the kind of higher or lower 
evidence, of probability or improbability, but it is an 
existential problem of “to be or not to be.” It belongs to a 
dimension other than any theoretical judgment. Faith is not 
belief and it is not knowledge with a low degree of prob¬ 
ability. Its certitude is not the uncertain certitude of a 
theoretical judgment. 

2 . THE VOLUNTARISTIC DISTORTION OF THE MEANING OF 
FAITH 

One can divide this form of the distorted interpretation 
of faith into a Catholic and a Protestant type. The Catholic 
type has a great tradition in the Roman Church. It goes 
back to Thomas Aquinas, who emphasized that the lack of 
evidence which faith has must be complemented by an act of 
will. This, first of all, presupposes that faith is understood as 
an act of knowledge with a limited evidence and that the 
lack of evidence is made up by an act of will. We have seen 
that this way of understanding faith does not do justice to 
the existential character of faith. Our criticism of the intel- 
lectualistic distortion of the meaning of faith hits basically 
also the voluntaristic distortion of the meaning of faith. The 
former is the basis of the latter. Without a theoretically 
formulated content the “will to believe” would be empty. 
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But the content which is meant in the will to believe is given 
to the will by the intellect. For instance, someone has doubts 
about the so-called “immortality of the soul.” He realizes 
that this assertion that the soul continues to live after the 
death of the body cannot be proved either by evidence or by 
trustworthy authority. It is a questionable proposition of 
theoretical character. But there are motives driving people to 
this assertion. They decide to believe, and make up in this 
way for the lack of evidence. If this belief is called “faith,” it 
is a misnomer, even if much evidence were collected for the 
belief in a continuation of life after death. In classical 
Roman Catholic theology the “will to believe” is not an act 
which originates in man’s striving, but it is given by grace to 
him whose will is moved by God to accept the truth of what 
the Church teaches. Even so, it is not the intellect which is 
determined bv its content to believe, but it is the will which 

✓ J 

performs what the intellect alone cannot do. This kind of 
interpretation agrees with the authoritarian attitude of the 
Roman Church. For it is the authority of the Church which 
gives the contents, to be affirmed by the intellect under the 
impact of the will. If the idea of grace mediated by the 
Church and motivating the will is rejected, as in prag¬ 
matism, the will to believe becomes willfulness. It becomes 
an arbitrary decision which may be supported by some in¬ 
sufficient arguments but which could have gone in other 
directions with equal justification. Such belief as the basis 
of the will to believe is certainly not faith. 

The Protestant form of the will to believe is connected 
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with the moral interpretation of religion by Protestants. One 
demands “obedience of faith,” following a Paulinian 
phrase. The term can mean two different things. It can 
mean the element of commitment which is implied in the 
state of ultimate concern. If this is meant, one simply says 
that in the state of ultimate concern all mental functions 
participate—which certainly is true. Or the term “obedience 
of faith” can mean subjection to the command to believe as 
it is given in prophetic and apostolic preaching. Certainly, 
if a prophetic word is accepted as prophetic, i.e., as coming 
from God, obedience of faith does not mean anything other 
than accepting a message as coming from God. But if there 
is doubt whether a “word” is prophetic, the term “obedi¬ 
ence of faith” loses its meaning. It becomes an arbitrary 
“will to believe.” Yet one may describe the situation in a 
more refined way and point to the fact that we are often 
grasped by something, e.g., Biblical passages, as expressions 
of the objectively ultimate concern, but we hesitate to 
accept them as our subjective ultimate concern for escapist 
reasons. In such cases, one says, the appeal to the will is 
justified and does not ask for a willful decision. This is true; 
but such an act of will does not produce faith—faith as ulti¬ 
mate concern is already given. The demand to be obedient 
is the demand to be what one already is, namely, committed 
to the ultimate concern from which one tries to escape. 
Only if this is the situation can obedience of faith be de¬ 
manded; but then faith precedes the obedience and is not 
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the product of it. No command to believe and no will to be¬ 
lieve can create faith. 

This is important for religious education, counseling and 
preaching. One should never convey the impression to those 
whom one wants to impress, that faith is a demand made 
upon them, the rejection of which is lack of good will. 
Finite man cannot produce infinite concern. Our oscillating 
will cannot produce the certainty which belongs to faith. 
This is in strict analogy to what we said about the impos¬ 
sibility of reaching the truth of faith by arguments and 
authorities, which in the best case give finite knowledge of a 
more or less probable character. Neither arguments for be¬ 
lief nor the will to believe can create faith. 

3. THE EMOTIONALISTIC DISTORTION OF THE MEANING OF 
FAITH 

The difficulty of understanding faith either as a matter of 
the intellect or as a matter of will, or of both in mutual sup¬ 
port, has led to the interpretation of faith as emotion. This 
solution was, and partly is, supported from both the religious 
and the secular side. For the defenders of religion it was a 
retreat to a seemingly safe position after the battle about 
faith as a matter of knowledge or will had been lost. The 
father of all modern Protestant theology, Schleiermacher, 
has described religion as the feeling of unconditional de¬ 
pendence. Of course, feeling so defined does not mean in 
religion what it means in popular psychology. It is not 
vague and changing, but has a definite content: uncondi- 
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tional dependence, a phrase related to what we have called 
ultimate concern. Nevertheless, the word “feeling” has in¬ 
duced many people to believe that faith is a matter of 
merely subjective emotions, without a content to be known 
and a demand to be obeyed. 

This interpretation of faith was readily accepted by rep¬ 
resentatives of science and ethics, because they took it as 
the best way to get rid of interference from the side of reli¬ 
gion in the processes of scientific research and technical 
organization. If religion is mere feeling it is innocuous. The 
old conflicts between religion and culture are finished. Cul- 

O 

ture goes its way, directed by scientific knowledge, and reli¬ 
gion is the private affair of every individual and a mere 
mirror of his emotional life. No claims for truth can be made 
by it. No competition with science, history, psychology’, 
politics is possible. Religion, put safely into the corner of 
subjective feelings, has lost its danger for man’s cultural 
activities. 

Neither of the two sides, the religious and the cultural, 
could keep this well-defined covenant of peace. Faith as the 
state of ultimate concern claims the whole man and cannot 
be restricted to the subjectivity of mere feeling. It claims 
truth for its concern and commitment to it. It does not ac¬ 
cept the situation “in the corner” of mere feeling. If the 
whole man is grasped, all his functions are grasped. If this 
claim of religion is denied, religion itself is denied. It was 
not only religion which could not accept the restriction of 
faith to feeling. It was also not accepted by those who were 
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especially interested in pushing religion into the emotional 
corner. Scientists, artists, moralists showed clearly that they 
also were ultimately concerned. Their concern expressed it¬ 
self even in those creations in which they wanted most radi¬ 
cally to deny religion. A keen analysis of most philosophical, 
scientific and ethical systems shows how much ultimate con¬ 
cern is present in them, even if they are leading in the fight 
against what they call religion. 

This shows the limits of the emotionalist definition of 
faith. Certainly faith as an act of the whole personality has 
strong emotional elements within it. Emotion always ex¬ 
presses the involvement of the whole personality in an act 
of life or spirit. But emotion is not the source of faith. Faith 
is definite in its direction and concrete in its content. There¬ 
fore, it claims truth and commitment. It is directed toward 
the unconditional, and appears in a concrete reality that 
demands and justifies such commitment. 



III. 


Symbols of Faith 


I. THE MEANING OF SYMBOL 

Man’s ultimate concern must be expressed symbolically, 
because symbolic language alone is able to express the 
ultimate. This statement demands explanation in several 
respects. In spite of the manifold research about the mean¬ 
ing and function of symbols which is going on in contem¬ 
porary philosophy, every writer who uses the term “symbol” 
must explain his understanding of it. 

Symbols have one characteristic in common with signs; 
they point beyond themselves to something else. The red 
sign at the street corner points to the order to stop the 
movements of cars at certain intervals. A red light and the 
stopping of cars have essentially no relation to each other, 
but conventionally they are united as long as the convention 
lasts. The same is true of letters and numbers and partly 
even words. They point beyond themselves to sounds and 
meanings. They are given this special function by conven¬ 
tion within a nation or by international conventions, as the 
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mathematical signs. Sometimes such signs are called sym¬ 
bols; but this is unfortunate because it makes the distinction 
between signs and symbols more difficult. Decisive is the fact 
that signs do not participate in the reality of that to which 
they point, while symbols do. Therefore, signs can be re¬ 
placed for reasons of expediency or convention, while sym¬ 
bols cannot. 

This leads to the second characteristic of the symbol: It 
participates in that to which it points: the flag participates 
in the power and dignity of the nation for which it stands. 
Therefore, it cannot be replaced except after an historic 
catastrophe that changes the reality of the nation which it 
symbolizes. An attack on the flag is felt as an attack on the 
majesty of the group in which it is acknowledged. Such an 
attack is considered blasphemy. 

The third characteristic of a symbol is that it opens up 
levels of reality which otherwise are closed for us. All arts 
create symbols for a level of reality which cannot be reached 
in any other way. A picture and a poem reveal elements of 
reality which cannot be approached scientifically. In the 
creative work of art we encounter reality in a dimension 
which is closed for us without such works. The symbol's 
fourth characteristic not only opens up dimensions and ele¬ 
ments of reality which otherwise would remain unapproach¬ 
able but also unlocks dimensions and elements of our soul 
which correspond to the dimensions and elements of reality. 
A great play gives us not only a new vision of the human 
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scene, but it opens up hidden depths of our own being. 
Thus we are able to receive what the play reveals to us in 
reality. There are within us dimensions of which we cannot 
become aware except through symbols, as melodies and 
rhythms in music. 

Symbols cannot be produced intentionally—this is the 
fifth characteristic. They grow out of the individual or col¬ 
lective unconscious and cannot function without being ac¬ 
cepted by the unconscious dimension of our being. Symbols 
which have an especially social function, as political and 
religious symbols, are created or at least accepted by the 
collective unconscious of the group in which they appear. 

The sixth and last characteristic of the symbol is a con¬ 
sequence of the fact that symbols cannot be invented. Like 
living beings, they grow and they die. They grow when the 
situation is ripe for them, and they die when the situation 
changes. The symbol of the “king” grew in a special period 
of history, and it died in most parts of the world in our 
period. Symbols do not grow because people are longing for 
them, and they do not die because of scientific or practical 
criticism. They die because they can no longer produce re¬ 
sponse in the group where they originally found expression. 

These are the main characteristics of every symbol. 
Genuine symbols are created in several spheres of man’s cul¬ 
tural creativity. We have mentioned already the political 
and the artistic realm. We could add history and, above all, 
religion, whose symbols will be our particular concern. 
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2. RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 

We have discussed the meaning of symbols generally be¬ 
cause, as we said, man’s ultimate concern must be expressed 
symbolically! One may ask: Why can it not be expressed 
directly and properly? If money, success or the nation is 
someone’s ultimate concern, can this not be said in a direct 
way without symbolic language? Is it not only in those cases 
in which the content of the ultimate concern is called “God” 
that we are in the realm of symbols? The answer is that 
everything which is a matter of unconditional concern is 
made into a god. If the nation is someone’s ultimate con¬ 
cern, the name of the nation becomes a sacred name and 
the nation receives divine qualities which far surpass the 
reality of the being and functioning of the nation. The na¬ 
tion then stands for and symbolizes the true ultimate, but in 
an idolatrous way. Success as ultimate concern is not the 
natural desire of actualizing potentialities, but is readiness 
to sacrifice all other values of life for the sake of a position 
of power and social predominance. The anxiety about not 
being a success is an idolatrous form of the anxiety about 
divine condemnation. Success is grace; lack of success, ulti¬ 
mate judgment. In this way concepts designating ordinary 
realities become idolatrous symbols of ultimate concern. 

The reason for this transformation of concepts into sym¬ 
bols is the character of ultimacy and the nature of faith. 
That which is the true ultimate transcends the realm of 
finite reality infinitely. Therefore, no finite reality can ex¬ 
press it directly and properly. Religiously speaking, God 
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transcends his own name. This is why the use of his name 
easily becomes an abuse or a blasphemy. Whatever we say 
about that which concerns us ultimately, whether or not we 
call it God, has a symbolic meaning. It points beyond itself 
while participating in that to which it points. In no other 
way can faith express itself adequately. The language of 
faith is the language of symbols. If faith were what we have 
shown that it is not, such an assertion could not be made. 
But faith, understood as the state of being ultimately con¬ 
cerned, has no language other than symbols. When saying 
this I always expect the question: Only a symbol? He who 
asks this question shows that he has not understood the dif¬ 
ference between signs and symbols nor the power of symbolic 
language, which surpasses in quality and strength the power 
of any nonsymbolic language. One should never say “only a 
symbol,” but one should say “not less than a symbol.” With 
this in mind we can now describe the different kinds of 
symbols of faith. 

The fundamental symbol of our ultimate concern is God. 
It is always present in any act of faith, even if the act of 
faith includes the denial of God. Where there is ultimate 
concern, God can be denied only in the name of God. One 
God can deny the other one. Ultimate concern cannot deny 
its own character as ultimate. Therefore, it affirms what is 
meant by the word “God.” Atheism, consequently, can only 
mean the attempt to remove any ultimate concern—to re¬ 
main unconcerned about the meaning of one’s existence. 
Indifference toward the ultimate question is the only imag- 
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inablc form of atheism. Whether it is possible is a problem 
which must remain unsolved at this point. In any case, 
he who denies God as a matter of ultimate concern affirms 
God, because he affirms ultimacy in his concern. God is the 
fundamental symbol for what concerns us ultimately. Again 
it would be completely wrong to ask: So God is nothing 
but a symbol? Because the next question has to be: A 
symbol for what? And then the answer would be: For 
God! God is symbol for God. This means that in the notion 
of God we must distinguish two elements: the clement of 
ultimacy, which is a matter of immediate experience and 
not symbolic in itself, and the element of concreteness, 
which is taken from our ordinary experience and sym¬ 
bolically applied to God. The man whose ultimate concern 
is a sacred tree has both the ultimacy of concern and the 
concreteness of the tree which symbolizes his relation to the 
ultimate. The man who adores Apollo is ultimately con¬ 
cerned, but not in an abstract way. His ultimate concern is 
symbolized in the divine figure of Apollo. The man who 
glorifies Jahweh, the God of the Old Testament, has both 
an ultimate concern and a concrete image of what concerns 
him ultimately. This is the meaning of the seemingly cryptic 
statement that God is the symbol of God. In this qualified 
sense God is the fundamental and universal content of faith. 

It is obvious that such an understanding of the meaning 
of God makes the discussions about the existence or non¬ 
existence of God meaningless. It is meaningless to question 
the ultimacy of an ultimate concern. This element in the 
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idea of God is in itself certain. The symbolic expression of 
this element varies endlessly through the whole history of 
mankind. Here again it would be meaningless to ask 
whether one or another of the figures in which an ultimate 
concern is symbolized does “exist.” If “existence” refers to 
something which can be found within the whole of reality, 
no divine being exists. The question is not this, but: which 
of the innumerable symbols of faith is most adequate to the 
meaning of faith? In other words, which symbol of ulti- 
macy expresses the ultimate without idolatrous elements? 
This is the problem, and not the so-called “existence of God” 
—which is in itself an impossible combination of words. God 
as the ultimate in man’s ultimate concern is more certain 
than any other certainty, even that of oneself. God as sym¬ 
bolized in a divine figure is a matter of daring faith, of 
courage and risk. 

God is the basic symbol of faith, but not the only one. All 
the qualities we attribute to him, power, love, justice, are 
taken from finite experiences and applied symbolically to 
that which is beyond finitude and infinity. If faith calls 
God “almighty,” it uses the human experience of power in 
order to symbolize the content of its infinite concern, but it 
dees not describe a highest being who can do as he pleases. 
So it is with all the other qualities and with all the actions, 
past, present and future, which men attribute to God. They 
are symbols taken from our daily experience, and not infor¬ 
mation about what God did once upon a time or will do 
sometime in the future. Faith is not the behef in such 
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stories, but it is the acceptance of symbols that express our 
ultimate concern in terms of divine actions. 

Another group of symbols of faith are manifestations of 
the divine in things and events, in persons and commu¬ 
nities, in words and documents. This whole realm of sacred 
objects is a treasure of symbols. Holy things are not holy in 
themselves, but they point beyond themselves to the source 
of all holiness, that which is of ultimate concern. 

3 . SYMBOLS AND MYTHS 

The symbols of faith do not appear in isolation. They are 
united in “stories of the gods,” which is the meaning of the 
Greek word “mythos”—myth. The gods are individualized 
figures, analogous to human personalities, sexually differen¬ 
tiated, descending from each other, related to each other in 
love and struggle, producing world and man, acting in time 
and space. They participate in human greatness and misery, 
in creative and destructive works. They give to man cultural 
and religious traditions, and defend these sacred rites. They 
help and threaten the human race, especially some families, 
tribes or nations. They appear in epiphanies and incarna¬ 
tions, establish sacred places, rites and persons, and thus 
create a cult. But they themselves are under the command 
and threat of a fate which is beyond everything that is. This 
is mythology as developed most impressively in ancient 
Greece. But many of these characteristics can be found in 
every mythology. Usually the mythological gods are not 
equals. There is a hierarchy, at the top of which is a ruling 
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god, as in Greece; or a trinity of them, as in India; or a 
duality of them, as in Persia. There are savior-gods who 
mediate between the highest gods and man, sometimes shar¬ 
ing the suffering and death of man in spite of their essential 
immortality. This is the world of the myth, great and 
strange, always changing but fundamentally the same: 
man’s ultimate concern symbolized in divine figures and 
actions. Myths are symbols of faith combined in stories 
about divine-human encounters. 

Myths are always present in every act of faith, because 
the language of faith is the symbol. They are also attacked, 
criticized and transcended in each of the great religions of 
mankind. The reason for this criticism is the very nature of 
the myth. It uses material from our ordinary experience. It 
puts the stories of the gods into the framework of time and 
space although it belongs to the nature of the ultimate to be 
beyond time and space. Above all, it divides the divine into 
several figures, removing ultimacy from each of them with¬ 
out removing their claim to ultimacy. This inescapably leads 
to conflicts of ultimate claims, able to destroy life, society, 
and consciousness. 

The criticism of the myth first rejects the division of the 
divine and goes beyond it to one God, although in different 
ways according to the different types of religion. Even one 
God is an object of mythological language, and if spoken 
about is drawn into the framework of time and space. Even 
he loses his ultimacy if made to be the content of concrete 
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concern. Consequently, the criticism of the myth does not 
end with the rejection of the polytheistic mythology. 

Monotheism also falls under the criticism of the myth. It 
needs, as one says today, “demythologization.” This word 
has been used in connection with the elaboration of the 
mythical elements in stories and symbols of the Bible, both 
of the Old and the New Testaments—stories like those of the 
Paradise, of the fall of Adam, of the great Flood, of the 
Exodus from Egypt, of the virgin birth of the Messiah, of 
many of his miracles, of his resurrection and ascension, of 
his expected return as the judge of the universe. In short, 
all the stories in which divine-human interactions are told 
are considered as mythological in character, and objects of 
demythologization. What does this negative and artificial 
term mean? It must be accepted and supported if it points 
to the necessity of recognizing a symbol as a symbol and a 
myth as a myth. It must be attacked and rejected if it 
means the removal of symbols and myths altogether. Such 
an attempt is the third step in the criticism of the myth. It 
is an attempt which never can be successful, because symbol 
and myth are forms of the human consciousness which are 
always present. One can replace one myth by another, but 
one cannot remove the myth from man’s spiritual life. For 
the myth is the combination of symbols of our ultimate con¬ 
cern. 

A myth which is understood as a myth, but not removed 
or replaced, can be called a “broken myth.” Christianity 
denies by its very nature any unbroken myth, because its 
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presupposition is the first commandment: the affirmation of 
the ultimate as ultimate and the rejection of any kind of 
idolatry. All mythological elements in the Bible, and doc¬ 
trine and liturgy should be recognized as mythological, but 
they should be maintained in their symbolic form and not 
be replaced by scientific substitutes. For there is no sub¬ 
stitute for the use of symbols and myths: they are the lang¬ 
uage of faith. 

The radical criticism of the myth is due to the fact that 
the primitive mythological consciousness resists the attempt 
to interpret the myth of myth. It is afraid of every act of 
demythologization. It believes that the broken myth is de¬ 
prived of its truth and of its convincing power. Those who 
live in an unbroken mythological world feel safe and cer¬ 
tain. They resist, often fanatically, any attempt to introduce 
an element of uncertainty by “breaking the myth,” namely, 
by making conscious its symbolic character. Such resistance 
is supported by authoritarian systems, religious or political, 
in order to give security to the people under their control 
and unchallenged power to those who exercise the control. 
The resistance against demythologization expresses itself in 
“literalism.” The symbols and myths are understood in their 
immediate meaning. The material, taken from nature and 
history, is used in its proper sense. The character of the 
symbol to point beyond itself to something else is dis¬ 
regarded. Creation is taken as a magic act which happened 
once upon a time. The fall of Adam is localized on a special 
geographical point and attributed to a human individual. 
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The virgin birth of the Messiah is understood in biological 
terms, resurrection and ascension as physical events, the 
second coming of the Christ as a telluric, or cosmic, catas¬ 
trophe. The presupposition of such literalism is that God is 
a being, acting in time and space, dwelling in a special 
place, affecting the course of events and being affected by 
them like any other being in the universe. Literalism de¬ 
prives God of his ultimacy and, religiously speaking, of his 
majesty. It draws him down to the level of that which is not 
ultimate, the finite and conditional. In the last analysis it 
is not rational criticism of the myth which is decisive but 
the inner religious criticism. Faith, if it takes its symbols 
literally, becomes idolatrous! It calls something ultimate 
which is less than ultimate. Faith, conscious of the symbolic 
character of its symbols, gives God the honor which is due 
him. 

One should distinguish two stages of literalism, the 
natural and the reactive. The natural stage of literalism is 
that in which the mythical and the literal are indistinguish¬ 
able. The primitive period of individuals and groups con¬ 
sists in the inability to separate the creations of symbolic 
imagination from the facts which can be verified through 
observation and experiment. This stage has a full right of 
its own and should not be disturbed, either in individuals 
or in groups, up to the moment when man’s questioning 
mind breaks the natural acceptance of the mythological 
visions as literal. If, however, this moment has come, two 
ways are possible. The one is to replace the unbroken by the 
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broken myth. It is the objectively demanded way, although 
it is impossible for many people who prefer the repression 
of their questions to the uncertainty which appears with the 
breaking of the myth. They are forced into the second stage 
of literalism, the conscious one, which is aware of the ques¬ 
tions but represses them, half consciously, half uncon¬ 
sciously. The tool of repression is usually an acknowledged 
authority with sacred qualities like the Church or the Bible, 
to which one owes unconditional surrender. This stage is 
still justifiable, if the questioning power is very weak and 
can easily be answered. It is unjustifiable if a mature mind is 
broken in its personal center by political or psychological 
methods, split in his unity, and hurt in his integrity. The 
enemy of a critical theology is not natural literalism but 
conscious literalism with repression of and aggression to¬ 
ward autonomous thought. 

Symbols of faith cannot be replaced by other symbols, 
such as artistic ones, and they cannot be removed by 
scientific criticism. They have a genuine standing in the 
human mind, just as science and art have. Their symbolic 
character is their truth and their power. Nothing less than 
symbols and myths can express our ultimate concern. 

One more question arises, namely, whether myths are 
able to express every kind of ultimate concern. For ex¬ 
ample, Christian theologians argue that the word “myth” 
should be reserved for natural myths in which repetitive 
natural processes, such as the seasons, are understood in 
their ultimate meaning. They believe that if the world is 
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seen as a historical process with beginning, end and center, 
as in Christianity and Judaism, the term “myth” should not 
be used. This would radically reduce the realm in which 
the term would be applicable. Myth could not be under¬ 
stood as the language of our ultimate concern, but only as 
a discarded idiom of this language. Yet history proves that 
there are not only natural myths but also historical myths. 
If the earth is seen as the battleground of two divine powers, 
as in ancient Persia, this is an historical myth. If the God of 
creation selects and guides a nation through history toward 
an end which transcends all history, this is an historical 
myth. If the Christ—a transcendent, divine being—appears 
in the fullness of time, lives, dies and is resurrected, this is an 
historical myth. Christianity is superior to those religions 
which are bound to a natural myth. But Christianity speaks 
the mythological language like every other religion. It is a 
broken myth, but it is a myth; otherwise Christianity would 
not be an expression of ultimate concern. 



IV. 


Types of Faith 


I. ELEMENTS OF FAITH AND THEIR DYNAMICS 

Faith as the state of being ultimately concerned lives in 
many forms, subjectively and objectively. Every religious 
and cultural group and, to a certain degree, every individ¬ 
ual is the bearer of a special experience and content of faith. 
The subjective state of the faithful changes in correlation 
to the change of the symbols of faith. In order to analyze 
the manifold expressions of faith, it is useful to distinguish 
some basic types and then to describe their dynamic inter¬ 
relations. Types as such are static, standing alongside each 
other. But they also have a dynamic element. They claim 
ultimate validity for the special aspect of faith which they 
represent. This creates the tensions and struggles among the 
different types of faith within every religious community and 
among the great religions themselves. 

Here it must be stated clearly that types are constructions 
of thought, and not things to be found in reality. There are 
no pure types in any realm of life. All real things participate 
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in several types. But there are prevailing characteristics 
which determine a type and which must be elaborated in 
order to make the dynamics of life understandable. This is 
also true of the forms and expressions of faith. They show 
typical traits; but in every act of faith several traits are 
combined under the predominance of one of them. 

For example, one can distinguish two main elements in 
every experience of the holy. One element is the presence of 
the holy here and now. It consecrates the place and the 
reality of its appearance. It grasps the mind with terrifying 
and fascinating power. It breaks into ordinary reality, 
shakes it and drives it beyond itself in an ecstatic way. It 
establishes rules according to which it can be approached. 
The holy must be present and felt as present in order to be 
experienced at all. 

At the same time, the holy is the judgment over every¬ 
thing that is. It demands personal and social holiness in the 
sense of justice and love. Our ultimate concern represents 
what we essentially are and—therefore—ought to be. It 
stands as the law of our being, against us and for us. Holi¬ 
ness cannot be experienced without its power to command 
what we should be. 

If we call the first element in the experience of the holy 
the holiness of being, the second element in the experience 
of the holy could be called the holiness of what ought to be. 
In an abbreviated way one could call the first form of faith 
its ontological type, and the second form its moral type. The 
dynamics of faith within and between the religions are 
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largely determined by these two types, their interdepend¬ 
ence and their conflicts. Their influence reaches into the 
most intimate cells of personal faith as well as into the 
movement of the great historical religions. They are omni¬ 
present in every act of faith. But one of them is always pre¬ 
dominant; for man is finite, and he can never unite all 
elements of truth in complete balance. On the other hand, 
he cannot rest on the awareness of his finitude, because 
faith is concerned with the ultimate and its adequate 
expression. Man’s faith is inadequate if his whole existence 
is determined by something that is less than ultimate. 
Therefore, he must always try to break through the limits 
of his finitude and reach what never can be reached, the 
ultimate itself. Out of this tension the problem of faith and 
tolerance arises. A tolerance bound to relativism, to an atti¬ 
tude in which nothing ultimate is asked for, is negative and 
without content. It is doomed to swing toward its own op¬ 
posite, an intolerant absolutism. Faith must unite the toler¬ 
ance based on its relativity with the certainty based on the 
ultimacy of its concern. In all types of faith this problem is 
alive, but especially in the Protestant form of Christianity, 
From the power of self-criticism and from the courage to 
face one’s own relativity come the greatness and danger of 
the Protestant faith. Here more than anywhere else the 
dynamics of faith become manifest and conscious: the in¬ 
finite tension between the absoluteness of its claim and the 
relativity of its life. 
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2. ONTOLOGICAL TYPES OF FAITH 

The holy is first of all experienced as present. It is here 
and now, and this means it encounters us in a thing, in a 
person, in an event. Faith sees in a concrete piece of reality 
the ultimate ground and meaning of all reality. No piece of 
reality is excluded from the possibility of becoming a bearer 
of the holy; and almost every kind of reality has actually 
been considered as holy by acts of faith in groups and in¬ 
dividuals. Such a piece of reality has, as the traditional 
word says, “sacramental” character. This jar of water, this 
piece of bread, this cup of wine, this tree, this movement of 
the hands, of the knees, this building, this river, this color, 
this word, this book, this person is a bearer of the holy. In 
them faith experiences the content of its ultimate concern. 
They are not chosen arbitrarily but through visionary ex¬ 
periences of individuals. They are accepted by the collective 
reaction of groups, surrendered from generation to genera¬ 
tion, changed, reduced, increased. They produce awe, 
fascination, adoration, idolatrous distortion, criticism, re¬ 
placement by other bearers of the holy. This sacramental 
type of faith is the universal one. It is present in all religions. 
It is the daily bread of faith without which it becomes 
empty, abstract, and without significance for the life of in¬ 
dividuals and groups. 

Faith, in the sacramental type of religion, is not the belief 
that something is holy and other things are not. It is the 
state of being grasped by the holy through a special 
medium. The assertion that something has sacred character 
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is meaningful only for the asserting faith. As a theoretical 
judgment claiming general validity, it is a meaningless 
combination of words. But in the correlation between the 
subject and the object of faith, it has meaning and truth. 
The outside observer can only state that there is a correla¬ 
tion of faith between the one who has faith and the sacra¬ 
mental object of his faith. But he cannot deny or affirm the 
validity of this correlation of faith. He can only state it as a 
fact. If a Protestant observes a Catholic praying before a 
picture of the Virgin, he remains observer, unable to state 
whether the faith of the observed is valid or not. If he is a 
Catholic he may join the observed in the same act of faith. 
There is no criterion by which faith can be judged from 
outside the correlation of faith. But something else can 
happen: The faithful can ask himself or be asked by some¬ 
one else whether the medium through which he experi¬ 
ences ultimate concern expresses real ultimacy. This 
question is the dynamic force in the history of religion, rev¬ 
olutionizing the sacramental type of faith and driving 
faith beyond in different directions. 

The presupposition of this question is the inadequacy of 
the finite—even the most sacred piece of reality—to express 
what is of ultimate concern. The human mind, however, 
forgets this inadequacy and identifies the sacred object with 
the ultimate itself. The sacramental object is taken as holy 
in itself. Its character as the bearer of the holy, pointing 
beyond itself, disappears in the act of faith. The act of faith 
is no longer directed toward the ultimate itself, but toward 
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that which represents the ultimate—the tree, the book, the 
building, the person. The transparence of faith is lost. It is 
the Protestant conviction that the Catholic doctrine of the 
‘‘transubstantiatin’’ of bread and wine in the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per into the body and the blood of the Christ means just 
such a loss of the transparence of the divine and its identifi¬ 
cation with a segment of the encountered world. Faith ex¬ 
periences the presence of the holy, as embodied in the pic¬ 
ture of the Christ, in the bread and wine of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per. Yet it is a doctrinal distortion of faith if the bread and 
the wine of the sacraments are considered as sacred objects 
effective in themselves and able to be preserved in a shrine. 
Nothing is sacred except in the correlation of faith. Even the 
saints are saints only because the source of all holiness is 
transparent through them. 

The limits and dangers of the sacramental type of faith 
have in all periods of history driven mystics to the radical 
step of transcending in their faith every piece of reality as 
well as reality as a whole. They identified the ultimate with 
the ground or substance of everything—the one, the in¬ 
effable, the being above being. The interest of mystical 
faith is not to reject the concrete, sacramental ways of faith, 
but to go beyond them. Mystical faith is the end of a long 
way from the most concrete forms of faith to the point in 
which all concreteness disappears in the abyss of pure 
divinity. Mysticism is not irrational. Some of the greatest 
mystics in Europe and Asia were, at the same time, some of 
the greatest philosophers, outstanding in clarity, consistency 
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and rationality. But they realized that the true content of 
faith in an ultimate concern can neither be identified with 
a piece of reality, as sacramental faith desires, nor be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of a rational system. It is a matter of 
ecstatic experience, and one can only speak of the ultimate 
in a language which at the same time denies the possibility 
of speaking about it. This is the only way in which mystical 
faith can express itself. But one may ask: Is there anything 
to express at all if the content of mystical faith transcends 
anything expressible? Is not faith based on the experience of 
the presence of the holy? How is such an experience possible 
if the ultimate is that which transcends all possible experi¬ 
ence? The answer given by the mystics is that there is a 
place where the ultimate is present within the finite world, 
namely, the depth of the human soul. This depth is the 
point of contact between the finite and the infinite. In order 
to go into it, man must empty himself of all the finite con¬ 
tents of his ordinary life; he must surrender all preliminary 
concerns for the sake of the ultimate concern. He must go 
beyond the pieces of reality in which sacramental faith ex¬ 
periences the ultimate. He must transcend the division of 
existence, even the deepest and most universal of all divi¬ 
sions, that between subject and object. The ultimate is be¬ 
yond this division, and he who wants to reach the ultimate 
must overcome this division in himself by meditation, con¬ 
templation and ecstasy. Faith, within this movement of the 
soul, is in a state of oscillation between having and not 
having the content of ultimate concern. It moves in degrees 
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of approximation, in relapses and sudden fulfillments. The 
mystical faith does not despise or reject the sacramental 
faith. It goes beyond it to that which is present in every act 
of sacramental faith, yet hidden under the concrete objects 
in which it is embodied. Theologians sometimes have con¬ 
trasted faith and mystical experience. They say the distance 
between faith and the ultimate can never be bridged. Mys¬ 
ticism tries to merge the mind with the content of its un¬ 
conditional concern, with the ground of being and meaning. 
But this contrast has only limited validity. The mystic is 
aware of the infinite distance between the infinite and the 
finite, and accepts a life of preliminary stages of union with 
the infinite, interrupted only rarely, and perhaps never, in 
this life by the final ecstasy. And the faithful can have faith 
only if he is grasped by the content of his ultimate concern. 
Like sacramentalism, mysticism is a type of faith; and there 
is a mystical as well as a sacramental element in every type 
of faith. 

This is true even of the humanist kind of the ontological 
type of faith. A consideration of this kind of faith is espe¬ 
cially important, because humanism is often identified with 
unbelief and contrasted with faith. This is possible only if 
faith is defined as belief in the existence and actions of 
divine beings. However, if faith is understood as the state of 
being ultimately concerned about the ultimate, humanism 
implies faith. Humanism is the attitude which makes man 
the measure of his own spiritual life, in art and philosophy, 
in science and politics, in social relations and personal 
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ethics. For humanism the divine is manifest in the human; 
the ultimate concern of man is man. All this, of course, re¬ 
fers to man in his essence: the true man, the man of the 
idea, not the actual man, nor the man in estrangement from 
his true nature. If, in this sense, the humanist says that his 
ultimate concern is man, he sees man as the ultimate in 
finite reality, just as sacramental faith sees the ultimate in a 
piece of reality or as mystical faith finds in the depth of man 
the place of the infinite. The difference is that the sacra¬ 
mental and mystical types transcend the limits of humanity 
and try to reach the ultimate itself beyond man and his 
world, while the humanist remains within these limits. For 
this reason the humanist faith is called “secular , 55 in contrast 
to the two types of faith which are called “religious.” * 
Secular means, belonging to the ordinary process of events, 
not going beside it or beyond it into a sanctuary. In Latin 
and some derived languages one speaks of profanity in the 
sense of “being before the doors of the temple.” Profane in 
this sense is the same as secular. Often people say that they are 
secular, that they live outside the doors of the temple, and 
consequently that they are without faith! But if one asks 
them whether they are without an ultimate concern, with¬ 
out something which they take as unconditionally serious, 
they would strongly deny this. And in denying that they are 
without an ultimate concern, they affirm that they are in a 
state of faith. They represent the humanist type of faith 
which itself is full of varieties; the fact that they are secular 
does not exclude them from the community of the faithful. 
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It is an almost infinite task to describe the manifold forms 
in which the humanist type of faith has expressed itself and 
is alive in large sections of the Western world and in the 
Asiatic cultures. If we apply to it the distinction we have 
applied to the religious types of faith, the distinction be¬ 
tween the ontological and the moral type, we can say that 
the ontological type of secular faith is romantic-conserva¬ 
tive, the moral type is progressive-utopian. The word 
“romantic,” in this context, points to the experience of the 
infinite in the finite, as it is given in nature and history. The 
word “conservative” in connection with romantic em¬ 
phasizes the experience of the presence of the ultimate in 
the existing forms of nature and history. If a man sees the 
holy in the flower as it grows, in the animal as it moves, in 
man as he represents a unique individuality, in a special 
nation, a special culture, a special social system, he is 
romantic-conservative. For him the given is holy and is the 
content of his ultimate concern. The analogy of this kind of 
faith to the sacramental faith is obvious. The romantic-con¬ 
servative type of humanist faith is secularized sacramental 
faith: the divine is given here and now. All cultural and 
political conservatism is derived from this type of secular 
faith. It is faith, but it hides the dimension of the ultimate 
which it presupposes. Its weakness and its danger is that it 
may become empty. History has shown this weakness and 
final emptiness of all merely secular cultures. It has turned 
them back again and again to the religious forms of faith 
from which they came. 
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3 . MORAL TYPES OF FAITH 

The moral types of faith are characterized by the idea of 
the law. God is the God who has given the law as a gift and 
as a command. He can be approached only by those who 
obey the law. There are, of course, laws in the sacramental 
and mystical types of faith, and no one can reach the ulti¬ 
mate without fulfilling these laws. But there is an important 
difference between the laws in the two types of faith. The 
law in the ontological types demands subjection to ritual 
methods or ascetic practices. The law in the moral type de¬ 
mands moral obedience. The difference, certainly, is not 
absolute. For the ritual law includes moral conditions and 
the ethical law includes ontological conditions. But the dif¬ 
ference is sufficient to make understandable the rise of the 
various great religions. They follow the one or the other 
type. 

One can distinguish the juristic, the conventional and the 
ethical in the moral types of faith. The juristic type is most 
strongly developed in Talmudic Judaism and in Islam; the 
conventional type is most prominent in Confucianist China; 
the ethical type is represented by the Jewish prophets. 

The faith of a Moslem is faith in the revelation given by 
Mohammed, and this revelation is his ultimate concern. The 
revelations mediated by Mohammed are largely ritual and 
social laws. The ritual laws point to the sacramental stage 
out of which all religions and cultures have arisen. The 
social laws transcend the ritual element and produce a holi¬ 
ness of “what ought to be.” These laws permeate the whole 
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life (as they do in orthodox Judaism). Their source is a 
matter of ultimate concern, the prophet; their content is 
identical with his commands. The law is always felt as both 
a gift and a command. Under the protection of the law, life 
is possible and satisfying. This is true of the average ad¬ 
herent of Islam and it is true of those who develop on this 
basis a secular humanism, nourished largely by Greek 
sources. If somebody who knows the religious attitude of the 
Islamic nations said that this is faith in Mohammed, con¬ 
flicting with faith in Christ, one has to answer that it is not 
the faith in Mohammed as the prophet which is decisive, 
but the faith in an order which is consecrated and deter¬ 
mines the daily life of most people. The question of faith is 
not Moses or Jesus or Mohammed; the question is: Who 
expresses most adequately one’s ultimate concern? The con¬ 
flict between religions is not a conflict between forms of be¬ 
lief, but it is a conflict between expressions of our ultimate 
concern. The question is whether the manifestation of the 
divine in the juristic realm is its ultimate manifestation. All 
decisions of faith are existential, not theoretical, decisions. 

This is also true of a system of conventional rules as col¬ 
lected and formulated by Confucius. This system has often 
been called unreligious and a complete lack of faith has 
been attributed to the Chinese way of life, in so far as it is 
determined by Confucius. There is faith in Confucianism, 
not only in the worship of the ancestors (which is a sacra¬ 
mental element) but also in the unconditional character of 
the commands. And in the background is the vision of the 
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law of the universe, of which the laws of state and society 
are a manifestation. Yet in spite of these religious elements 
in Confucianism, its basic character is secular. This accounts 
for two world historical facts. It is the negative condition 
for the influence of the sacramental and mystical religions 
of Buddhism and Taoism in China in their popular as well 
as their sophisticated forms. And it is the positive condition 
for the easy victory of the secular faith of communism which 
also belongs to the moral types of humanist faith. 

The third and most influential form of the moral types of 
religious faith is Old Testament Judaism. Like every faith, 
it has a broad sacramental basis: the idea of the elected 
nation, the covenant between God and the nation, and the 
ritual law in all its richness and abundance of sacramental 
activities. But the experience of the holiness of being has 
never overwhelmed the experience of the holiness of “ought 
to be.” For the Jewish prophets, and all their followers 
among priests and rabbis and theologians, obedience to the 
law of justice is the way of reaching God. The divine law is 
of ultimate concern in old and new Judaism. It is the central 
content of faith. It gives rules for a continuous actualization 
of the ultimate concern within the preliminary concerns of 
the daily life. The ultimate shall always be present and re¬ 
membered even in the smallest activities of the ordinary life. 
On the other hand, all this is worth nothing if it is not 
united with obedience to the moral law, the law of justice 
and righteousness. The final criterion for the relation of 
man to God is subjection to the law of justice. It is the great- 
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ness of Old Testament prophetism that it undercut again 
and again the desire of the people and, even more, of its 
leaders to rely on the sacramental element of the law and to 
neglect the moral element—the “ought to be” as the crite¬ 
rion of the “being.” The world historical mission of the 
Jewish faith is to judge the sacramental self-certainty in 
Judaism itself, as well as in all other religions, and to pro¬ 
nounce an ultimate concern which denies any claim for ulti- 
macy that does not include the demand of justice. 

The influence of Judaism is visible not only in Christian¬ 
ity and Islam but also in the progressive-utopian type of 
humanist faith found in the Western world. Ancient hu¬ 
manism is certainly aware of the “ought to be.” Greek 
mythology and tragic poetry, Greek wisdom and philosophy, 
Roman law and the political humanism of the Roman 
Stoics show the emphasis on the “ought to be.” But the 
ontological type remained predominant in all ancient his¬ 
tory. The victory of mysticism in Greek philosophy and of 
the mystery religions in the Roman Empire, the lack of pro¬ 
gressive and utopian thinking in the sphere of antiquity 
prove it. 

Modern humanism, especially since the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, rests on a Christian foundation and includes the domi¬ 
nant emphasis on the “ought to be,” as elaborated by the 
Jewish prophets. Consequently, it shows from its beginnings 
strong progressive and utopian elements. It starts with the 
criticism of the feudal order and its sacramental founda¬ 
tions. It demands justice; first for the peasants, then for the 
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bourgeois society, then for the proletarian masses. The faith 
of the fighters for enlightenment since the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury is humanist faith of the moral type. They fought for 
freedom from sacramentally consecrated bondage and for 
justice for every human being. Their faith was humanist 
faith, expressing itself in secular more than in religious 
terms. It was faith and not rational calculation, although 
they believed in the superior power of a reason united with 
justice and truth. The dynamics of their humanist faith 
changed the face of the earth, first in the West, then also in 
the East. It is this humanist faith of the moral type which 
was taken over by the revolutionary movements of the pro¬ 
letarian masses in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Its dynamic is visible every day in our present period. As for 
every faith, the utopian form of the humanist faith is a state 
of ultimate concern. This gives it its tremendous power for 
good and evil. In view of this (and the preceding) analysis 
of humanist faith, it is almost ridiculous to speak of the loss 
of faith in the Western secular world. It has a secular faith, 
and this has pushed the different forms of religion into a de¬ 
fensive position; but it is faith and not “unbelief.” It is a 
state of ultimate concern and total devotion to this concern. 

4. THE UNITY OF THE TYPES OF FAITH 

In the experience of the holy, the ontological and the 
moral element are essentially united, while in the life of 
faith they diverge and are driven to conflicts and mutual 
destruction. Nevertheless, the essential unity cannot be com- 
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pletely dissolved: there are always elements of the one type 
within the other, as previously indicated. In the sacramental 
type of faith the ritual law is omnipresent, demanding puri¬ 
fication, preparation, subjection to the liturgical rules, and 
ethical fitness. On the other hand, we have seen how many 
ritual elements are present in the religions of the law—the 
moral type of faith. This is true even of the humanist faith, 
where progressive and utopian elements can be found in the 
romantic-conservative type, while the progressive-utopian 
type is based on given traditions from which it criticizes the 
present situation and drives beyond it. The mutual partici¬ 
pation of the types of faith in each other makes each of 
them complex, dynamic and self-transcending. 

The history of faith, which is more embracing than the 
history of religion, is a movement of divergence and con¬ 
vergence of the different types of faith. This is true of the 
act of faith as well as of the content of faith. The expres¬ 
sions of man’s ultimate concern, understood subjectively as 
well as objectively, are not a chaos of unlimited varieties. 
They are representations of basic attitudes which have de¬ 
veloped in the history of faith and are consequences of the 
nature of faith. Therefore, it is possible to understand and 
describe their movements against and toward each other and 
perhaps to show a point at which their reunion is reached 
in principle. It is obvious that the attempt to do this is de¬ 
pendent on the ultimate concern of the person making the 
attempt. If he happens to be a Christian theologian of the 
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Protestant type, he will see in Christianity—and especially 
Protestant Christianity—the aim toward which the dynam¬ 
ics of faith are driving. This cannot be avoided, because 
faith is a matter of personal concern. At the same time, he 
who makes the attempt must give objective reasons for his 
decision. “Objective” means in this case: derived from the 
nature of faith which is the same in all types of faith—if the 
term “faith” is to be used at all. 

Roman Catholicism rightly has called itself a system 
which unites the most divergent elements of man’s religious 
and cultural life. Its sources are the Old Testament, which 
itself combines the sacramental and the moral type, Hellen¬ 
istic mystery religions, individual mysticism, classical Greek 
humanism, and the scientific methods of later antiquity. 
Above all, it is based directly on the New Testament, which 
in itself includes a variety of types and represents a union of 
ethical and mystical elements. A conspicuous example is 
Paul’s description of the Spirit. Faith, in the New Testa¬ 
ment,is the state of being grasped by the divine Spirit. As 
Spirit it is the presence of the divine power in the human 
mind; as holy Spirit it is the Spirit of love, justice and truth. 
I would not hesitate to call this description of the Spirit the 
answer to the question and the fulfillment of the dynamics 
which drive the history of faith. But such an answer is not a 
place to rest upon. It must be given again and again on the 
basis of new experiences, and under changing conditions. 
Only if this is done does it remain an answer and a possible 
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fulfillment. Neither Catholicism nor fundamentalism is 
aware of this necessity. Therefore, both have lost elements 
of the original union and have fallen under the predomi¬ 
nance of one or the other side. This is the point where the 
Protestant protest has arisen before, during and after the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. This is the point 
where the Protestant protest must always ajise in the name 
of the ultimacy of the ultimate. 

The general criticism of the Roman Church by all Prot¬ 
estant groups was the exclusion of the prophetic self- 
criticism by the authoritarian system of the Church and the 
growth of the sacramental elements of faith over the moral- 
personal ones. The first point made a change of the second 
within the Church impossible, and so a break was un¬ 
avoidable. But the break brought about a loss of Roman 
sacramentalism and the uniting authority based on them. 
In consequence of this loss, Protestantism became more and 
more a representative of the moral type of ultimate concern. 
In this way it lost not only the large number of ritual tradi¬ 
tions in the Catholic churches but also a full understanding 
of the presence of the holy in sacramental and mystical ex¬ 
periences. The Pauline experience of the Spirit as the unity 
of all types of faith was largely lost in both Catholicism and 
Protestantism. It is the attempt of the present description of 
faith to point, in contemporary terminology, to the reality 
of Paul’s understanding of the Spirit as the unity of the 
ecstatic and the personal, of the sacramental and the moral, 
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of the mystical and the rational. Only if Christianity is able 
to regain in real experience this unity of the divergent types 
of faith can it express its claim to answer the questions and 
to fulfill the dynamics of the history of faith in past and 
future. 



V. 


The Truth of Faith 


I. FAITH AND REASON 

We have pointed to the limitless variety of symbols and 
to the many contrasting types of faith. This seems to imply 
a complete denial of the claim these symbols and types have 
to truth. Therefore, we must now discuss the question 
whether, and in what sense, faith can be judged in terms of 
truth. 

The most usual way in which this problem has been dis¬ 
cussed is to contrast faith with reason, and to ask whether 
they exclude each other or whether they can be united in a 
reasonable faith. If the latter is possible, how are the ele¬ 
ments of rationality and of faith related to each other? Ob¬ 
viously, if the meaning of faith is misunderstood in the ways 
we have indicated before, faith and reason exclude each 
other. If, however, faith is understood as the state of being 
ultimately concerned, no conflict need exist. 

But this answer is insufficient, because man’s spiritual life 
is a unity and does not admit elements alongside each other. 
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All spiritual elements of man, in spite of their distinct char¬ 
acter, are within each other. This is true also of faith and 
reason. Therefore, it is not enough to assert that the state of 
being ultimately concerned is in no conflict with the rational 
structure of the human mind. One also must show their 
actual relationship, namely, the way in which they lie 
within each other. In which sense, one must ask first, is the 
word “reason” used when confronted with faith? Is it 
meant, as is often the case today, in the sense of scientific 
method, logical strictness and technical calculation? Or is it 
used, as in most periods of Western culture, in the sense of 
the source of meaning, of structure, of norms and prin¬ 
ciples? In the first case, reason gives the tools for recognizing 
and controlling reality, and faith gives the direction in 
which this control may be exercised. One could call this 
kind of reason technical reason, providing for means but not 
for ends. Reason in this sense concerns the daily life of 
everybody and is the power which determines the technical 
civilization of our time. In the second case, reason is iden¬ 
tical with the humanity of man in contrast to all other 
beings. It is the basis of language, of freedom, of creativity. 
It is involved in the search for knowledge, the experience of 
art, the actualization of moral commands; it makes a cen¬ 
tered personal life and a participation in community pos¬ 
sible. If faith were the opposite of reason, it would tend to 
dehumanize man. This consequence has been drawn, theo¬ 
retically and practically, in religious and political authori¬ 
tarian systems. A faith which destroys reason destroys itself 
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and the humanity of man. For only a being who has the 
structure of reason is able to be ultimately concerned, to dis¬ 
tinguish ultimate and preliminary concerns, to understand 
the unconditional commands of the ethical imperative, and 
to be aware of the presence of the holy. All this is valid only 
if the second meaning of reason is presupposed: reason as 
the meaningful structure of mind and reality; and not the 
first meaning: reason as a technical tool. 

Reason is the precondition of faith; faith is the act in 
which reason reaches ecstatically beyond itself. This is the 
opposite side of their being within each other. Man’s reason 
is finite; it moves within finite relations when dealing with 
the universe and with man himself. All cultural activities 
in which man perceives his world and those in which he 
shapes his world have this character of finitude. Therefore, 
they are not matters of infinite concern. But reason is not 
bound to its own finitude. It is aware of it and, in so doing, 
rises above it. Man experiences a belonging to the infinite 
which, however, is neither a part of himself nor something 
in his power. It must grasp him, and if it does, it is a matter 
of infinite concern. Man is finite, man’s reason lives in pre¬ 
liminary concerns; but man is also aware of his potential in¬ 
finity, and this awareness appears as his ultimate concern, as 
faith. If reason is grasped by an ultimate concern, it is 
driven beyond itself; but it does not cease to be reason, finite 
reason. The ecstatic experience of an ultimate concern does 
not destroy the structure of reason. Ecstasy is fulfilled, not 
denied, rationality. Reason can be fulfilled only if it is 
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driven beyond the limits of its finitude, and experiences the 
presence of the ultimate, the holy. Without such an experi¬ 
ence reason exhausts itself and its finite contents. Finally, it 
becomes filled with irrational or demonic contents and is 

destroyed bv them. The road leads from reason fulfilled in 

/ # 

faith through reason without faith to reason filled with 
demonic-destructive faith. The second stage is only a point 
of transition, since there is no vacuum in the spiritual life, 
as there is none in nature. Reason is the presupposition of 
faith, and faith is the fulfillment of reason. Faith as the state 
of ultimate concern is reason in ecstasy. There is no conflict 
between the nature of faith and the nature of reason; they 
are within each other. 

On this point theology will ask several questions. It will 
ask whether the nature of faith is not distorted under the 
conditions of human existence, for example, if demonic- 
destructive forces get hold of it—as indicated before. And 
theology will ask whether the nature of reason is not dis¬ 
torted with man's estrangement from himself. Finally, it 
will ask whether the unity of faith and reason and the true 
nature of both of them must not be re-established by what 
religion calls “revelation.” And—theology will continue—if 
this is the case, is reason in its distorted stage not obliged to 
subject itself to revelation and is not this subjection to the 
contents of revelation the true sense of the term “faith”? 
The answer to these questions, asked by theology, is the 
matter of a whole theology itself. It cannot be given in the 
present book except in a few basic statements. 
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First, it must be acknowledged that man is in a state of 
estrangement from his true nature. Thus the use of his rea¬ 
son and the character of his faith are not what they essen¬ 
tially are and, therefore, ought to be. This leads to actual 
conflicts between a distorted use of reason and an idolatrous 
faith. The solution we gave with respect to the true nature 
of faith and the true nature of reason cannot be applied 
without this fundamental qualification to the actual life of 
faith and reason under the conditions of human existence. 

The consequence of this qualification is that the estrange¬ 
ment of faith and of reason in themselves and in their mu¬ 
tual relationship must be overcome and their true nature 
and relation must be established within actual life. The ex¬ 
perience in which this happens is a revelatory experience. 
The term “revelation” has been misused so much that it is 
difficult to use it at all, even more so than the term “rea¬ 
son.” Revelation is popularly understood as a divine infor¬ 
mation about divine matters, given to prophets and apostles 
and dictated by the divine Spirit to the writers of the Bible, 
or the Koran, or other sacred books. Acceptance of such 
divine informations, however absurd and irrational they 
may be, is then called faith. Every word of the present dis¬ 
cussion contradicts this distortion of the meaning of revela¬ 
tion. Revelation is first of all the experience in which an 
ultimate concern grasps the human mind and creates a 
community in which this concern expresses itself in symbols 
of action, imagination and thought. Wherever such a reve¬ 
latory experience occurs, both faith and reason are renewed. 
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Their internal and mutual conflicts are conquered, and 
estrangement is replaced by reconciliation. This is what 
revelation means, or should mean. It is an event in which 
the ultimate becomes manifest in an ultimate concern, shak¬ 
ing and transforming the given situation in religion and cul¬ 
ture. In such an experience no conflict between faith and 
reason is possible; for it is man’s total structure as a rational 
being which is grasped and changed by the revelatory mani¬ 
festation of an ultimate concern. But revelation is relevation 
to man in his state of corrupted faith and corrupted 
rationality. And the corruption, although broken in its 
final power, is conquered but not removed. It enters the 
new revelatory experience as it had entered the old ones. It 
makes faith idolatrous, confusing the bearer and the mani¬ 
festations of the ultimate with the ultimate itself. It deprives 
reason of its ecstatic power, of its tendency to transcend it¬ 
self in the direction of the ultimate. In consequence of this 
dual distortion, it distorts the relation of faith and reason, 
reducing faith to a preliminary concern which interferes 
with the preliminary concerns of reason, and elevates reason 
to ultimacy in spite of its essential finitude. Out of this 
double corruption there arise new conflicts between faith 
and reason and with them the quest for a new and superior 
revelation. The history of faith is a permanent fight with 
the corruption of faith, and the conflict with reason is one 
of its most conspicuous symptoms. The decisive battles in 
this fight are the great revelatory events, and the victorious 
battle would be a final revelation in which the distortion of 
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faith and reason is definitely overcome. Christianity claims 
to be based on this revelation. Its claim is exposed to the 
continuous pragmatic test of history. 

2 . THE TRUTH OF FAITH AND SCIENTIFIC TRUTH 

There is no conflict between faith in its true nature and 
reason in its true nature. This includes the assertion that 
there is no essential conflict between faith and the cognitive 
function of reason. Cognition in all its forms was always 
considered as that function of man's reason which comes 
most easily into conflict with faith. This was especially so 
when faith was defined as a lower form of knowledge and 
was accepted because the divine authority guaranteed its 
truth. We have rejected this distortion of the meaning of 
faith, and in doing so have removed one of the most fre¬ 
quent causes for the conflicts between faith and knowledge. 
But we must show beyond this the concrete relation of faith 
to the several forms of cognitive reason: the scientific, the 
historical and the philosophical. The truth of faith is dif¬ 
ferent from the meaning of truth in each of these ways of 
knowledge. Nevertheless, it is truth they all try to reach, 
truth in the sense of the “really rear’ received adequately 
by the cognitive function of the human mind. Error takes 
place if man's cognitive endeavor misses the really real and 
takes that which is only seemingly real for real; or if it hits 
the really real but expresses it in a distorted way. Often it 
is difficult to say whether the real is missed or whether its 
expression is inadequate, because the two forms of error are 
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interdependent. In any case, where there is the attempt to 
know, there is truth or error or one of the many degrees of 
transition between truth and error. In faith man’s cognitive 
function is at work. Therefore, we must ask what the mean¬ 
ing of truth in faith is, what its criteria are, and how it is 
related to other forms of truth with other kinds of criteria. 

Science tries to describe and to explain the structures and 
relations in the universe, in so far as they can be tested by 
experiment and calculated in quantitative terms. The truth 
of a scientific statement is the adequacy of the description of 
the structural laws which determine reality, and it is the 
verification of this description by experimental repetitions. 
Every scientific truth is preliminary and subject to changes 
both in grasping reality and in expressing it adequately. 
This element of uncertainty does not diminish the truth 
value of a tested and verified scientific assertion. It only 
prevents scientific dogmatism and absolutism. 

Therefore, it is a very poor method of defending the 
truth of faith against the truth of science, if theologians 
point to the preliminary character of every scientific state¬ 
ment in order to provide a place of retreat for the truth of 
faith. If tomorrow scientific progress reduced the sphere of 
uncertainty, faith would have to continue its retreat—an 
undignified and unnecessary procedure, for scientific truth 
and the truth of faith do not belong to the same dimension 
of meaning. Science has no right and no power to interfere 
with faith and faith has no power to interfere with science. 
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One dimension of meaning is not able to interfere with an¬ 
other dimension. 

If this is understood, the previous conflicts between faith 
and science appear in a quite different light. The conflict 
was actually not between faith and science but between 
a faith and a science each of which was not aware of its 
own valid dimension. When the representatives of faith 
impeded the beginning of modern astronomy they were not 
aware that the Christian symbols, although using the 
Aristotelian-Ptolemaic astronomy, were not tied up with 
this astronomy. Only if the symbols of “God in heaven” and 
“man on earth” and “demons below the earth” are taken as 
descriptions of places, populated by divine or demonic 
beings can modern astronomy conflict with the Christian 
faith. On the other hand, if representatives of modern 
physics reduce the whole of reality to the mechanical move¬ 
ment of the smallest particles of matter, denying the really 
real quality of life and mind, they express a faith, objec¬ 
tively as well as subjectively. Subjectively science is their 
ultimate concern—and they are ready to sacrifice every¬ 
thing, including their lives, for this ultimate. Objectively, 
they create a monstrous symbol of this concern, namely, a 
universe in which everything, including their own scientific 
passion, is swallowed by a meaningless mechanism. In op¬ 
posing this symbol of faith Christian faith is right. 

Science can conflict only with science, and faith only with 
faith; science which remains science cannot conflict with 
faith which remains faith. This is true also of other spheres 
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of scientific research, such as biology and psychology. The 
famous struggle between the theory of evolution and the 
theology of some Christian groups was not a struggle be¬ 
tween science and faith, but between a science whose faith 
deprived man of his humanity and a faith whose expression 
was distorted by Biblical literalism. It is obvious that a the¬ 
ology which interprets the Biblical story of creation as a 
scientific description of an event which happened once upon 
a time interferes with the methodologically controlled scien¬ 
tific work; and that a theory of evolution which interprets 
man’s descendance from older forms of life in a way that 
removes the infinite, qualitative difference between man 
and animal is faith and not science. 

The same consideration must be given to present and 
future conflicts between faith and contemporary psy¬ 
chology. Modern psychology is afraid of the concept of soul 
because it seems to establish a reality which is unapproach¬ 
able by scientific methods and may interfere with their re¬ 
sults. This fear is not unfounded; psychology should not 
accept any concept which is not produced by its own scien¬ 
tific work. Its function is to describe man’s processes as 
adequately as possible, and to be open to replacement of 
these descriptions at any time. This is true of the modern 
concepts of ego, superego, self, personality, unconsciousness, 
mind, as well as of the traditional concepts of soul, spirit, 
will, etc. Methodological psychology is subject to scientific 
verification, as is every other scientific endeavor. AH its con- 
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cepts and definitions, even those most validated, are pre¬ 
liminary. 

When faith speaks of the ultimate dimension in which 
man lives, and in which he can win or lose his soul, or of 
the ultimate meaning of his existence, it is not interfering at 
all with the scientific rejection of the concept of the soul. 
A psychology without soul cannot deny this nor can a psy¬ 
chology with soul confirm it. The truth of man's eternal 
meaning lies in a dimension other than the truth of ade¬ 
quate psychological concepts. Contemporary analytic or 
depth psychology has in many instances conflicted with 
pre-theological and theological expressions of faith. It is, 
however, not difficult in the statements of depth psychology 
to distinguish the more or less verified observations and 
hypotheses from assertions about man’s nature and destiny 
which are clearly expressions of faith. The naturalistic 
elements which Freud carried from the nineteenth into the 
twentieth century, his basic puritanism with respect to 
love, his pessimism about culture, and his reduction of reli¬ 
gion to ideological projection are all expressions of faith and 
not the result of scientific analysis. There is no reason to 
deny to a scholar who deals with man and his predicament 
the right to introduce elements of faith. But if he attacks 
other forms of faith in the name of scientific psychology, as 
Freud and many of his followers do, he is confusing dimen¬ 
sions. In this case those who represent another kind of faith 
are justified in resisting these attacks. It is not always easy to 
distinguish the element of faith from the element of scientific 
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hypothesis in a psychological assertion, but it is possible and 
often necessary. 

The distinction between the truth of faith and the truth 
of science leads to a warning, directed to theologians, not to 
use recent scientific discoveries to confirm the truth of faith. 
Microphysics have undercut some scientific hypotheses con¬ 
cerning the calculability of the universe. The theory of 
quantum and the principle of indeterminacy have had this 
effect. Immediately religious writers use these insights for 
the confirmation of their own ideas of human freedom, 
divine creativity, and miracles. But there is no justification 
for such a procedure at all, neither from the point of view 
of physics nor from the point of view of religion. The 
physical theories referred to have no direct relation to the 
infinitely complex phenomenon of human freedom, and the 
emission of power in quantums has no direct relation to the 
meaning of miracles. Theology, in using physical theories in 
this way, confuses the dimension of science with the dimen¬ 
sion of faith. The truth of faith cannot be confirmed bv 

4 

latest physical or biological or psychological discoveries—as 
it cannot be denied by them. 

3. THE TRUTH OF FAITH AND HISTORICAL TRUTH 

Historical truth has a character quite different from that 
of scientific truth. History reports unique events, not repeti¬ 
tious processes which can be tested again and again. His¬ 
torical events are not subject to experiment. The only 
analogy in history to a physical experiment is the com- 
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parison of documents. If documents of an independent 
origin agree, a historical assertion is verified within its own 
limits. But history does not only tell a series of facts. It also 
tries to understand these facts in their origins, their rela¬ 
tions, their meaning. History describes, explains, and under¬ 
stands. And understanding presupposes participation. This 
is the difference between historical and scientific truth. In 
historical truth the interpreting subject is involved; in scien¬ 
tific truth it is detached. Since the truth of faith means 
total involvement, historical truth has often been compared 
with the truth of faith. A complete dependence of the his¬ 
torical truth on the truth of faith has been derived from 
such an identification. In this way it has been asserted that 
faith can guarantee the truth of a questionable historical 
statement. But he who makes such assertions forgets that in 
a genuine historical work detached and controlled observa¬ 
tion is as much used as in the observation of physical or 
biological processes. Historical truth is first of all factual 
truth; in this it is distinguished from the poetic truth of 
epics or from the mythical truth of legend. This difference 
is decisive for the relation of the truth of faith to the truth 
of history. Faith cannot guarantee factual truth. But faith 
can and must interpret the meaning of facts from the point 
of view of man’s ultimate concern. In doing so it transfers 
historical truth into the dimension of the truth of faith. 

This problem has come into the foreground of much 
popular and theological thought since historical research 
has discovered the literary character of the Biblical writings. 
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It has shown that in their narrative parts the Old and 
the New Testament combine historical, legendary and 
mythological elements and that in many cases it is impos¬ 
sible to separate these elements from each other with any 
degree of probability. Historical research has made it ob¬ 
vious that there is no way to get at the historical events 
which have produced the Biblical picture of Jesus who is 
called the Christ with more than a degree of probability. 
Similar research in the historical character of the holy writ¬ 
ings and the legendary traditions of non-Christian religions 
has discovered the same situation. The truth of faith cannot 
be made dependent on the historical truth of the stories and 
legends in which faith has expressed itself. It is a disastrous 
distortion of the meaning of faith to identify it with the be¬ 
lief in the historical validity of the Biblical stories. This, 
however, happens on high as well as on low levels of 
sophistication. People say that others or they themselves are 
without Christian faith, because they do not believe that 
the New Testament miracle stories are reliably documented. 
Certainly they are not, and the search for the degree of 
probability or improbability of a Biblical story has to be 
made with all the tools of a solid philological and historical 
method. It is not a matter of faith to decide if the presently 
used edition of the Moslemic Koran is identical with the 
original text, although this is the fervent belief of most of 
the adherents of Mohammed. It is not a matter of faith to 
decide that large parts of the Pentateuch are priestly wis¬ 
dom of the period after the Babylonic exile, or that the 
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Book of Genesis contains more myths and sacred legend 
than actual history. It is not a matter of faith to decide 
whether or not the expectation of the final catastrophe of the 

universe as envisaged in the late books of the Old and in 
the New Testament originated in the Persian religion. It is 
not a matter of faith to decide how much legendary, myth¬ 
ological and historical material is amalgamated in the 
stories about the birth and the resurrection of the Christ. It 
is not a matter of faith to decide which version of the re¬ 
ports about the early days of the Church has the greatest 
probability. All these questions must be decided, in terms of 
more or less probability, by historical research. They are 
questions of historical truth, not of the truth of faith. Faith 
can say that something of ultimate concern has happened in 
history because the question of the ultimate in being and 
meaning is involved. Faith can say that the Old Testament 
law which is given as the law of Moses has unconditional 
validity for those who are grasped by it, no matter how 
much or how little can be traced to a historical figure of 
that name. Faith can say that the reality which is manifest 
in the New Testament picture of Jesus as the Christ has 
saving power for those who are grasped by it, no matter 
how much or how little can be traced to the historical figure 
who is called Jesus of Nazareth. Faith can ascertain its own 
foundation, the Mosaic law, or Jesus as the Christ, Moham¬ 
med the prophet, or Buddha the illuminated. But faith can¬ 
not ascertain the historical conditions which made it 
possible for these men to become matters of ultimate con- 
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cern for large sections of humanity. Faith includes certitude 
about its own foundation—for example, an event in history 
which has transformed history—for the faithful. But faith 
does not include historical knowledge about the way in 
which this event took place. Therefore, faith cannot be 
shaken by historical research even if its results are critical 
of the traditions in which the event is reported. This in¬ 
dependence of historical truth is one of the most important 
consequences of the understanding of faith as the state of 
ultimate concern. It liberates the faithful from a burden 
they cannot carry after the demands of scholarly honesty 
have shaped their conscience. If such honesty were in a 
necessary conflict with what has been called the “obedience 
of faith,” God would be seen as split in himself, as having 
demonic traits; and the concern about it would not be ulti¬ 
mate concern, but the conflict of two limited concerns. 
Such faith, in the last analysis, is idolatrous. 

4. THE TRUTH OF FAITH AND PHILOSOPHICAL TRUTH 

Neither scientific nor historical truth can affirm or negate 
the truth of faith. The truth of faith can neither affirm nor 
negate scientific or historical truth. Then the question arises 
whether philosophical truth has the same relation to the 
truth of faith or whether the relation is more complex. This, 
indeed, is the case. What is more, the complexity of the 
relation between philosophical truth and the truth of faith 
makes the relation of scientific and historical truth more 
complex than it appeared in the preceding analysis. This is 
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the reason for the innumerable discussions about the rela¬ 
tionship of faith and philosophy and for the popular 
opinion that philosophy is the enemy and destroyer of faith. 
Even theologians who have used a philosophical concept in 
order to express the faith of a religious community have 
been accused of betraying the faith. 

The difficulty of every discussion concerning philosophy 
as such is the fact that every definition of philosophy is an 
expression of the point of view of the philosopher who gives 
the definition. Nevertheless, there is a kind of pre-philosoph- 
ical agreement about the meaning of philosophy, and the 
only thing one can do in a discussion like the present one 
is to use this prephilosophical notion of what philosophy is. 
In this sense philosophy is the attempt to answer the most 
general questions about the nature of reality and human 
existence. Most general are those questions which do not ask 
about the nature of a specific sphere of reality (as the phys¬ 
ical or the historical realms) but about the nature of reality, 
which is effective in all realms. Philosophy tries to find the 
universal categories in which being is experienced. 

If such a notion of philosophy is presupposed, the rela¬ 
tion of philosophical truth to the truth of faith can be deter¬ 
mined. Philosophical truth is truth about the structure of 
being; the truth of faith is truth about one’s ultimate con¬ 
cern. Up to this point the relation seems to be very similar 
to that between the truth of faith and scientific truth. But 
the difference is that there is a point of identity between the 
ultimate of the philosophical question and the ultimate of 
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the religious concern. In both cases ultimate reality is 
sought and expressed—conceptually in philosophy, sym¬ 
bolically in religion. Philosophical truth consists in true 
concepts concerning the ultimate; the truth of faith consists 
in true symbols concerning the ultimate. The relation be¬ 
tween these two is the problem with which we have to deal. 

The question will certainly be raised: Why does philos¬ 
ophy use concepts and why does faith use symbols if both 
try to express the same ultimate? The answer, of course, is 
that the relation to the ultimate is not the same in each case. 
The philosophical relation is in principle a detached descrip¬ 
tion of the basic structure in which the ultimate manifests 
itself. The relation of faith is in principle an involved ex¬ 
pression of concern about the meaning of the ultimate for 
the faithful. The difference is obvious and fundamental. 
But it is, as the phrase “in principle” indicates, a difference 
which is not maintained in the actual life of philosophy and 
of faith. It cannot be maintained, because the philosopher is 
a human being with an ultimate concern, hidden or open. 
And the faithful one is a human being with the power of 
thought and the need for conceptual understanding. This is 
not only a biographical fact. It has consequences for the 
life of philosophy in the philosopher and for the life of faith 
in the faithful. 

An analysis of philosophical systems, essays or fragments 
of all kinds shows that the direction in which the philoso- 
opher asks the question and the preference he gives to 
special types of answers is determined by cognitive consider- 
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ation and by a state of ultimate concern. The historically 
most significant philosophies show not only the greatest 
power of thought but the most passionate concern about the 
meaning of the ultimate whose manifestations they describe. 
One needs only to be reminded of the Indian and Greek 
philosophers, almost without exception, and the modern 
philosophers from Leibnitz and Spinoza to Kant and Hegel. 
If it seems that the positivistic line of philosophers from 
Locke and Hume to present-day logical positivism is an ex¬ 
ception to this rule, one must consider that the task to which 
these philosophers restricted themselves were special prob¬ 
lems of the doctrine of knowledge and, in our time espe¬ 
cially, analyses of the linguistic tools of scientific knowledge. 
This certainly is a justified and very important endeavor, 
but is not philosophy in the traditional sense. 

Philosophy, in its genuine meaning, is carried on by 
people in whom the passion of an ultimate concern is united 
with a clear and detached observation of the way ultimate 
reality manifests itself in the processes of the universe. It is 
this element of ultimate concern behind philosophical ideas 
which supplies the truth of faith in them. Their vision of 
the universe and of man’s predicament within it unites 
faith and conceptual work. Philosophy is not only the 
mother’s womb out of which science and history have come, 
it is also an ever-present element in actual scientific and his¬ 
torical work. The frame of reference within which the great 
physicists have seen and are seeing the universe of their in¬ 
quiries is philosophical, even if their actual inquiries verify 
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it. In no case is it a result of their discoveries. It is always 
a vision of the totality of being which consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously determines the frame of their thought. Because this 
is so one is justified in saying that even in the scientific view 
of reality an element of faith is effective. Scientists rightly 
try to prevent these elements of faith and philosophical 
truth from interfering with their actual research. This is 
possible to a great extent; but even the most protected ex¬ 
periment is not absolutely “pure”—pure in the sense of the 
exclusion of interfering factors such as the observer, and as 
the interest which determines the kind of question asked of 
nature in an experiment. What we said about the philos¬ 
opher must also be said about the scientist. Even in his 
scientific work he is a human being, grasped by an ultimate 
concern, and he asks the question of the universe as such, 
the philosophical question. 

In the same way the historian is consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously a philosopher. It is quite obvious that every task of 
the historian beyond the finding of facts is dependent on 
evaluations of historical factors, especially the nature of 
man, his freedom, his determination, his development out 
of nature, etc. It is less obvious but also true that even in 
the act of finding historical facts philosophical presupposi¬ 
tions are involved. This is especially true in deciding, out of 
the infinite number of happenings in every infinitely small 
moment of time, which facts shall be called historically 
relevant facts. The historian is further forced to give his 
evaluation of sources and their reliability, a task which is 
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not independent of his interpretation of human nature. 
Finally, in the moment in which a historical work gives im¬ 
plicit or explicit assertions about the meaning of historical 
events for human existence, the philosophical presupposi¬ 
tions of history are evident. Where there is philosophy there 
is expression of an ultimate concern; there is an element of 
faith, however hidden it may be by the passion of the his¬ 
torian for pure facts. 

All these considerations show that, in spite of their essen¬ 
tial difference, there is an actual union of philosophical 
truth and the truth of faith in every philosophy and that 
this union is significant for the work of the scientist and the 
historian. This union has been called “philosophical faith.” 1 
The term is misleading, because it seems to confuse the two 
elements, philosophical truth and the truth of faith. Further, 
the term seems to indicate that there is one philosophical 
faith, a “philosophia perennis,” as it has been termed. But 
only the philosophical question is perennial, not the answers. 
There is a continuous process of interpretation of philo¬ 
sophical elements and elements of faith, not one philo¬ 
sophical faith. 

There is truth of faith in philosophical truth. And there 
is philosophical truth in the truth of faith. In order to see 
the latter point we must confront the conceptual expression 
of philosophical truth with the symbolical expression of the 
truth of faith. Now, one can say that most philosophical 

1 In the book of this name by Jaspera. 
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concepts have mythological ancestors and that most myth¬ 
ological symbols have conceptual elements which can and 
must be developed as soon as the philosophical conscious¬ 
ness has appeared. In the idea of God the concepts of being, 
life, spirit, unity and diversity are implied. In the symbol of 
the creation concepts of finitude, anxiety, freedom and time 
are implied. The symbol of the “fall of Adam” implies a 
concept of man’s essential nature, of his conflict with him¬ 
self, of his estrangement from himself. Only because every 
religious symbol has conceptual potentialities is “theo-logy” 
possible. There is a philosophy implied in every symbol of 
faith. But faith does not determine the movement of the 
philosophical thought, just as philosophy does not deter¬ 
mine the character of one’s ultimate concern. Symbols of 
faith can open the eyes of the philosopher to qualities of the 
universe which otherwise would not have been recognized 
by him. But faith does not command a definite philosophy, 
although churches and theological movements have claimed 
and used Platonic, Aristotelian, Kantian or Humean philos¬ 
ophies. The philosophical implications of the symbols of 
faith can be developed in many ways, but the truth of faith 
and the truth of philosophy have no authority over each 
other. 

5. THE TRUTH OF FAITH AND ITS CRITERIA 

In what sense, then, can one speak of the truth of faith 
if it cannot be judged by any other kind of truth, whether 
scientific, historical or philosophical? The answer follows 
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from the nature of faith as the state of being ultimately 
concerned. It has, as the concept of concern itself, two sides, 
a subjective and an objective side. The truth of faith must 
be considered from both sides. From the subjective side one 
must say that faith is true if it adequately expresses an ulti¬ 
mate concern. From the objective side one must say that 
faith is true if its content is the really ultimate. The first an¬ 
swer acknowledges the truth in all genuine symbols and 
types of faith. It justifies the history of religion and makes 
it understandable as a history of man’s ultimate concern, of 
his response to the manifestation of the holy in many places 
in many ways. The second answer points to a criterion of 
ultimacy by which the history of religion is judged, not in 
terms of rejection but in terms of a yes and no. 

Faith has truth in so far as it adequately expresses an ulti¬ 
mate concern. “Adequacy” of expression means the power 
of expressing an ultimate concern in such a way that it 
creates reply, action, communication. Symbols which are 
able to do this are alive. But the life of symbols is limited. 
The relation of man to the ultimate undergoes changes. 
Contents of ultimate concern vanish or are replaced by 
others. A divine figure ceases to create reply, it ceases to be 
a common symbol and loses its power to move for action. 
Symbols which for a certain period, or in a certain place, 
expressed truth of faith for a certain group now only remind 
of the faith of the past. They have lost their truth, and it is 
an open question whether dead symbols can be revived. 
Probably not for those to whom they have died! If we look 
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from this point of view at the history of faith, including our 
own period, the criterion of the truth of faith is whether or 
not it is alive. This, certainly, is not an exact criterion in 
any scientific sense, but it is a pragmatic one that can be 
applied rather easily to the past with its stream of obviously 
dead symbols. It cannot be applied so easily to the present 
because one never can say a symbol is definitely dead if it 
is still accepted. It may be dormant but capable of being 
reawakened. 

The other criterion of the truth of a symbol of faith is 
that it expresses the ultimate which is really ultimate. In 
other words, that it is not idolatrous. In the light of this 
criterion the history of faith as a whole stands under judg¬ 
ment. The weakness of all faith is the ease with which it be¬ 
comes idolatrous. The human mind, Calvin has said, is a 
continuously working factory of idols. This is true of all types 
of faith, and even if Protestant Christianity is considered as 
the point in which the different types converge, it is open to 
idolatrous distortions. It must also apply against itself the 
criterion which it uses against other forms of faith. Every 
type of faith has the tendency to elevate its concrete symbols 
to absolute validity. The criterion of the truth of faith, 
therefore, is that it implies an element of self-negation. That 
symbol is most adequate which expresses not only the ulti¬ 
mate but also its own lack of ultimacy. Christianity ex¬ 
presses itself in such a symbol in contrast to all other 
religions, namely, in the Cross of the Christ. Jesus could 
not have been the Christ without sacrificing himself as Jesus 
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to himself as the Christ. Any acceptance of Jesus as the 
Christ which is not the acceptance of Jesus the crucified is a 
form of idolatry. The ultimate concern of the Christian is 
not Jesus, but the Christ Jesus who is manifest as the cruci¬ 
fied. The event which has created this symbol has given the 
criterion by which the truth of Christianity, as well as of any 
other religion, must be judged. The only infallible truth of 
faith, the one in which the ultimate itself is unconditionally 
manifest, is that any truth of faith stands under a yes-or-no 
judgment. 

Driven by this criterion, Protestantism has criticized the 
Roman Church. Doctrinal formulations did not divide the 
churches in the Reformation period; it was the rediscovery 
of the principle that no church has the right to put itself in 
the place of the ultimate. Its truth is judged by the ultimate. 
In the same way, Biblical research in Protestantism has 
shown the many levels of Biblical literature and the im¬ 
possibility of considering the Bible as containing the in¬ 
fallible truth of faith. The same criterion is valid with 
respect to the whole history of religion and culture. The 
criterion contains a Yes—it does not reject any truth of 
faith in whatever form it may appear in the history of faith 
—and it contains a No—it does not accept any truth of 
faith as ultimate except the one that no man possesses it. 
The fact that this criterion is identical with the Protestant 
principle and has become reality in the Cross of the Christ 
constitutes the superiority of Protestant Christianity. 
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The Life of Faith 


I. FAITH AND COURAGE 

Everything said about faith in the previous chapters is 
derived from the experience of actual faith, of faith as a 
living reality, or in a metaphoric abbreviation, of the life of 
faith. This experience is the subject of our last chapter. The 
“dynamics of faith” are present not only in the inner ten¬ 
sions and conflicts of the content of faith, but also present 
in the life of faith, and of course the one is dependent on 
the other. 

Where there is faith there is tension between participa¬ 
tion and separation, between the faithful one and his ulti¬ 
mate concern. We have used the metaphor “being grasped” 
for describing the state of ultimate concern. And being 
grasped implies that he who is grasped and that by which 
he is grasped are, so to speak, at the same place. Without 
some participation in the object of one’s ultimate concern, 
it is not possible to be concerned about it. In this sense every 
act of faith presupposes participation in that toward which 
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it is directed. Without a preceding experience of the ulti¬ 
mate no faith in the ultimate can oust. The mystical type 
of faith has emphasized this point most strongly. Here lies 
its truth which no theology of “mere faith” can destroy. 
Without the manifestation of God in man the question of 
God and faith in God are not possible. There is no faith 
without participation! 

But faith would cease to be faith without separation—the 
opposite element. He who has faith is separated from the 
object of his faith. Otherwise he would possess it. It would 
be a matter of immediate certainty and not of faith. The 
“in-spite-of element” of faith would be lacking. But the 
human situation, its finitude and estrangement, prevents 
man’s participation in the ultimate without both the separa¬ 
tion and the promise of faith. Here the limit of mysticism 
becomes visible: it neglects the human predicament and the 
separation of man from the ultimate. There is no faith with¬ 
out separation. 

Out of the dement of participation follows the certainty 
of faith; out of the element of separation follows the doubt 
in faith. And each is essential for the nature of faith. Some¬ 
times certainty conquers doubt, but it cannot eliminate 
doubt. The conquered of today may become the conqueror 
of tomorrow. Sometimes doubt conquers faith, but it still 
contains faith. Otherwise it would be indifference. Neither 
faith nor doubt can be eliminated, though each of them can 
be reduced to a minimum, in the life of faith. Since the life 
of faith is life in the state of ultimate concern and no human 
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being can exist completely without such a concern, we can 
say: Neither faith nor doubt can be eliminated from man 
as man. 

Faith and doubt have been contrasted in such a way that 
the quiet certainty of faith has been praised as the com¬ 
plete removal of doubt. There is, indeed, a serenity of the 
life in faith beyond the disturbing struggles between faith 
and doubt. To attain such a state is a natural and justified 
desire of every human being. But even if it is attained—as 
in people who are called saints or in others who are de¬ 
scribed as firm in their faith—the element of doubt, though 
conquered, is not lacking. In the saints it appears, according 
to holy legend, as a temptation which increases in power 
with the increase of saintliness. In those who rest on their 
unshakable faith, pharisaism and fanaticism are the un¬ 
mistakable symptoms of doubt which has been repressed. 
Doubt is overcome not by repression but by courage. 
Courage does not deny that there is doubt, but it takes the 
doubt into itself as an expression of its own finitude and 
affirms the content of an ultimate concern. Courage does 
not need the safety of an unquestionable conviction. It in¬ 
cludes the risk without which no creative life is possible. 
For example, if the content of someone’s ultimate concern 
is Jesus as the Christ, such faith is not a matter of a doubt¬ 
less certainty, it is a matter of daring courage with the risk 
to fail. Even if the confession that Jesus is the Christ is ex¬ 
pressed in a strong and positive way, the fact that it is a con¬ 
fession implies courage and risk. 
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All this is said of living faith, of faith as actual concern, 
and not of faith as a traditional attitude without tensions, 
without doubt and without courage. Faith in this sense, 
which is the attitude of many members of the churches as 
well as of society at large, is far removed from the dynamic 
character of faith as described in this book. One could say 
that such conventional faith is the dead remnant of former 
experiences of ultimate concern. It is dead but it can be¬ 
come alive. For even nondynamic faith lives in symbols. In 
these symbols the power of original faith is still embodied. 
Therefore, one should not underestimate the importance of 
faith as a traditional attitude. It is not actual, not living 
faith; it is potential faith which can become actual. This is 
especially relevant for education. It is not meaningless to 
communicate to children or immature adults objective sym¬ 
bols of faith and with them expressions of the living faith of 
former generations. The danger of this method, of course, 
is that the faith, mediated in education, will remain a tradi¬ 
tional attitude and never break through to a state of living 
faith. However, if this causes people to become hesitant 
about communicating any of the given symbols and to wait 
until independent questions about the meaning of life have 
arisen, it can lead to a powerful life of faith, but it also can 
lead to emptiness, to cynicism and, in reaction to it, to 
idolatrous forms of ultimate concern. 

Living faith includes the doubt about itself, the courage 
to take this doubt into itself, and the risk of courage. There 
is an element of immediate certainty in every faith, which is 
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not subject to doubt, courage and risk—the unconditional 
concern itself. It is experienced in passion, anxiety, despair, 
ecstasy. But it is never experienced in isolation from a con¬ 
crete content. It is experienced in, with and through the 
concrete content, and only the analytic mind can isolate it 
theoretically. Such theoretical isolation is the basis of this 
whole book; it is the way to the definition of faith as ulti¬ 
mate concern. But the life of faith itself does not include 
such analytic work. Therefore, the doubt about the concrete 
content of one’s ultimate concern is directed against faith in 
its totality, and faith as a total act must affirm itself through 
courage. 

The use of the term “courage” in this context (fully ex¬ 
plained in my book The Courage to Be) needs some inter¬ 
pretation, especially in its relation to faith. In a short for¬ 
mulation one could say that courage is that element in faith 
which is related to the risk of faith. One cannot replace 
faith by courage, but neither can one describe faith without 
courage. In mystical literature the “vision of God” is de¬ 
scribed as the stage which transcends the state of faith either 
after the earthly life or in rare moments within it. In the 
complete reunion with the divine ground of being, the ele¬ 
ment of distance is overcome and with it uncertainty, doubt, 
courage and risk. The finite is taken into the infinite; it is 
not extinguished, but it is not separated either. This is not 
the ordinary human situation. To the state of separated 
finitude belong faith and the courage to risk. The risk of 
faith is the concrete content of one’s ultimate concern. But 
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it may not be the truly ultimate about which one is con¬ 
cerned. Religiously speaking, there may be an idolatrous 
element in one’s faith. It may be one's own wishful think¬ 
ing which determines the content; it may be the interest of 
one’s social group which holds us in an obsolete tradition; 
it may be a piece of reality which is not sufficient to express 
man’s ultimate concern, as in old and new polytheism; it 
may be an attempt to use the ultimate for one’s own pur¬ 
poses, as in magic practices and prayers in all religions. It 
may be the confusion of the bearer of the ultimate with the 
ultimate itself. This is done in all types of faith and has 
been, from the first gospel stories on, the permanent danger 
of Christianity. A protest against such a confusion is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which has Jesus say: “He who be¬ 
lieves in me does not believe in me but in him who has sent 
me.” But the classical dogma, the liturgies and the devo¬ 
tional life are not kept free from it. Nevertheless, the Chris¬ 
tian can have the eourage to affirm his faith in Jesus as the 
Christ. He is aware of the possibility and even the inevi¬ 
tability of idolatrous deviations, but also of the fact that in 
the picture of the Christ itself the criterion against its 
idolatrous abuse is given—the cross. 

Out of this criterion comes the message which is the very 
heart of Christianity and makes possible the courage to 
affirm faith in the Christ, namely, that in spite of all forces 
of separation between God and man this is overcome from 
the side of God. One of these forces of separation is a doubt 
which tries to prevent the courage to affirm one’s faith. In 
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this situation faith still can be affirmed if the certainty is 
given that even the failure of the risk of faith cannot 
separate the concern of one’s daring faith from the ultimate. 
This is the only absolute certainty of faith which corre¬ 
sponds with the only absolute content of faith, namely, that 
in relation to the ultimate we are always receiving and never 
giving. We are never able to bridge the infinite distance be¬ 
tween the infinite and the finite from the side of the finite. 
This alone makes the courage of faith possible. The risk of 
failure, of error and of idolatrous distortion can be taken, be¬ 
cause the failure cannot separate us from what is our ulti¬ 
mate concern. 

2. FAITH AND THE INTEGRATION OF THE PERSONALITY 

The last consideration is decisive for the relation of faith 
to the problems of man’s life as a personality. If faith is the 
state of being ultimately concerned, all preliminary concerns 
are subject to it. The ultimate concern gives depth, direc¬ 
tion and unity to all other concerns and, with them, to the 
whole personality. A personal life which has these qualities 
is integrated, and the power of a personality’s integration 
is his faith. It must be repeated at this point that such an 
assertion would be absurd if faith were what it is in its dis¬ 
torted meaning, the belief in things without evidence. Yet 
the assertion is not absurd, but evident, if faith is ultimate 
concern. 

Ultimate concern is related to all sides of reality and to 
all sides of the human personality. The ultimate is one ob- 
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ject beside others, and the ground of all others. As the ulti¬ 
mate is the ground of everything that is, so ultimate concern 
is the integrating center of the personal life. Being without 
it is being without a center. Such a state, however, can only 
be approached but never fully reached, because a human 
being deprived completely of a center would cease to be a 
human being. For this reason one cannot admit that there 
is any man without an ultimate concern or without faith. 

The center unites all elements of man’s personal life, the 
bodily, the unconscious, the conscious, the spiritual ones. In 
the act of faith every nerve of man’s body, every striving of 
man’s soul, every function of man’s spirit participates. But 
body, soul, spirit, are not three parts of man. They are 
dimensions of man’s being, always within each other; for 
man is a unity and not composed of parts. Faith, therefore, 
is not a matter of the mind in isolation, or of the soul in 
contrast to mind and body, or of the body (in the sense of 
animal faith), but is the centered movement of the whole 
personality toward something of ultimate meaning and 
significance. 

Ultimate concern is passionate concern; it is a matter of 
infinite passion. Passion is not real without a bodily basis, 
even if it is the most spiritual passion. In every act of 
genuine faith the body participates, because genuine faith is 
a passionate act. The way in which it participates is mani¬ 
fold. The body can participate both in vital ecstasy and in 
asceticism leading to spiritual ecstasy. But whether in vital 
fulfillment or vital restriction, the body participates in the 
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life of faith. The same is true of the unconscious strivings, 
the so-called instincts of man’s psyche. They determine the 
choice of symbols and types of faith. Therefore, every com¬ 
munity of faith tries to shape the unconscious strivings of its 
members, especially of the new generations. If the faith of 
somebody expresses itself in symbols which are adequate to 
his unconscious strivings, these strivings cease to be chaotic. 
They do not need repression, because they have received 
“sublimation” and are united with the conscious activities 
of the person. Faith also directs man’s conscious life by giv¬ 
ing it a central object of “con-centration.” The disrupting 
trends of man’s consciousness are one of the great problems 
of all personal life. If a uniting center is absent, the infinite 
variety of the encountered world, as well as of the inner 
movements of the human mind, is able to produce or com¬ 
plete disintegration of the personality. There can be no 
other uniting center than the ultimate concern of the mind. 
There are various ways in which faith unites man’s mental 
life and gives it a dominating center. It can be the way of 
discipline which regulates the daily life; it can be the way of 
meditation and contemplation; it can be the way of concen¬ 
tration on the ordinary work, or on a special aim or on an¬ 
other human being. In each case, faith is presupposed; none 
of it could be done without faith. Man’s spiritual function, 
artistic creation, scientific knowledge, ethical formation and 
political organization are consciously or unconsciously ex¬ 
pressions of an ultimate concern which gives passion and 
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creative eros to them, making them inexhaustible in depth 
and united in aim. 

We have shown how faith determines and unites all ele¬ 
ments of the personal life, how and why it is its integrating 
power. In doing so we have painted a picture of what faith 
can do. But we have not brought into this picture the forces 
of disintegration and disease which prevent faith from creat¬ 
ing a fully integrated personal life, even in those who repre¬ 
sent the power of faith most conspicuously, the saints, the 
great mystics, the prophetic personalities. Man is integrated 
only fragmentarily and has elements of disintegration or 
disease in all dimensions of his being. 

One can also say that the integrating power of faith has 
healing power. This statement, however, needs comment in 
view of linguistic and actual distortions of the relation of 
faith and healing. Linguistically (and materially) one must 
distinguish the integrating power of faith from what has 
been called “faith healing.” Faith healing, as the term is 
actually used, is the attempt to heal others or oneself by 
mental concentration on the healing power in others or in 
oneself. There is such healing power in nature and man, 
and it can be strengthened by mental acts. In a non¬ 
depreciating sense one could speak of the use of magic 
power; and certainly there is healing magic in human rela¬ 
tionships as well as in the relation to oneself. It is a daily 
experience and sometimes one that is astonishing in its in¬ 
tensity and success. But one should not use the word “faith” 
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for it, and one should not confuse it with the integrating 
power of an ultimate concern. 

The integrating power of faith in a concrete situation is 
dependent on the subjective and objective factors. The sub¬ 
jective factor is the degree to which a person is open for the 
power of faith, and how strong and passionate is his ultimate 
concern. Such openness is what religion calls “grace.” It is 
given and cannot be produced intentionally. The objective 
factor is the degree to which a faith has conquered its idol¬ 
atrous elements and is directed toward the really ultimate. 
Idolatrous faith has a definite dynamic: it can be extremely 
passionate and exercise a preliminary integrating power. It 
can heal and unite the personality, including its soul and 
body. The gods of polytheism have shown healing power, 
not only in a magic way but also in terms of genuine reinte¬ 
gration. The objects of modern secular idolatry, such as na¬ 
tion and success, have shown healing power, not only by the 
magic fascination of a leader, a slogan or a promise but also 
by the fulfillment of otherwise unfulfilled strivings for a 
meaningful life. But the basis of the integration is too nar¬ 
row. Idolatrous faith breaks down sooner or later and the 
disease is worse than before. The one limited element which 
has been elevated to ultimacy is attacked by other limited 
elements. The mind is split, even if each of these elements 
represents a high value. The fulfillment of the unconscious 
drives does not last; they are repressed or explode chaot¬ 
ically. The concentration of the mind vanishes because the 
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object of concentration has lost its convincing character. 
Spiritual creativity shows an increasingly shallow and empty 
character, because no infinite meaning gives depth to it. 
The passion of faith is transformed into the suffering of un¬ 
conquered doubt and despair, and in many cases into an 
escape to neurosis and psychosis. Idolatrous faith has more 
disintegrating power than indifference, just because it is 
faith and produces a transitory integration. This is the ex¬ 
treme danger of misguided, idolatrous faith, and the reason 
why the prophetic Spirit is above all the Spirit which fights 
against the idolatrous distortion of faith. 

The healing power of faith raises the question of its rela¬ 
tion to other agencies of healing. We have already referred 
to an element of magic influence from mind to mind with¬ 
out referring to the medical art, its scientific presuppositions 
and its technical methods. There is an overlapping of all 
agencies of healing and none of them should claim exclu¬ 
sive validity. Nevertheless, it is possible conceptually to limit 
each of them to a special function. Perhaps one can say that 
the healing power of faith is related to the whole person¬ 
ality, independent of any special disease of body or mind, 
and effective positively or negatively in every moment of 
one’s life. It precedes, accompanies and follows all other 
activities of healing. But it does not suffice alone in the de¬ 
velopment of the personality. In finitude and estrangement 
man is not a whole, but is disrupted into different elements. 
Each of these elements can disintegrate independently of the 
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other elements. Parts of the body can become sick, without 
producing mental disease; and the mind can become sick 
without visible bodily failures. In some forms of mental 
sickness, especially neurosis, and in almost all forms of 
bodily disease the spiritual life can remain completely 
healthy and even gain in strength. Therefore, medical art 
must be used wherever such separated elements of the whole 
of the personality are disintegrating for external or internal 
reasons. This is true of mental as well as of bodily medicine. 
And there is no conflict between them and the healing 
power of the state of ultimate concern. It is also clear that 
medical activities, including mental healing, cannot produce 
a reintegration of the personality as a whole. Only faith can 
do this. The tension between the two agencies of health 
would disappear if both sides knew their special functions 
and their special limits. Then they would not be worried 
about the third agency, the healing by magic concentration 
on the powers of healing. They would accept its help while 
revealing at the same time its great limitations. 

There are as many types of integrated personalities as 
there are types of faith. There is also the type of integration 
which unites many characteristics of the different types of 
personal integration. It was this kind of personality which 
was created by early Christianity, and missed again and 
again in the history of the Church. Its character cannot be 
described from the point of view of faith alone; it leads to 
the questions of faith and love, and of faith and action. 
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3 . FAITH, LOVE AND ACTION 

Since the apostle Paul was attacked because of his doc¬ 
trine that faith in divine forgiveness and not human action 
makes man acceptable to God, the question of faith in rela¬ 
tion to love and action has been asked and answered in 
many ways. The question and answer mean something quite 
different if faith is understood as the belief in things with¬ 
out evidence or if faith is understood as the state of being 
ultimately concerned. In the first case, it is natural to deny 
any direct dependence of love and action on faith; in the 
second case, love and action are implied in faith and can¬ 
not be separated from it. In spite of all distortions in the 
interpretation of faith, the latter is the classical doctrine 
however inadequately it was expressed. 

One is ultimately concerned only about something to 
which one essentially belongs and from which one is existen¬ 
tially separated. There is no faith, we have seen, in the quiet 
vision of God. But there is infinite concern about the pos¬ 
sibility of reaching such quiet vision. It presupposes the re¬ 
union of the separated; the drive toward the reunion of the 
separated is love. The concern of faith is identical with the 
desire of love: reunion with that to which one belongs and 
from which one is estranged. In the great commandment 
of the Old Testament, confirmed by Jesus, the object of 
ultimate concern, and the object of unconditional love, is 
God. From this is derived the love of what is God’s, rep¬ 
resented by both the neighbor and oneself. Therefore, it is 
the “fear of God” and the “love of Christ” which, in the 
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whole Biblical literature, determines the behavior toward 
the other human beings. In Hinduism and Buddhism it is 
the faith in the ultimate One, from whom every being 
comes and to which it strives to return, that determines the 
participation in the other one. The consciousness of ultimate 
identity in the One makes identification with all beings 
possible and necessary. This is not the Biblical concept of 
love, which is person-centered, but it is love in the sense of 
the desire for reunion with that to which one belongs. In 
both types of faith, love and action are not commended as 
something external to faith (as it would be if faith were less 
than ultimate concern) but are elements of the concern it¬ 
self. The separation of faith and love is always the conse¬ 
quence of a deterioration of religion. When Judaism 
became a system of ritual laws, when the Indian religions 
developed into a magic sacramentalism, when Christianity 
fell into both distortions and added doctrinal legalism, the 
question of the relation of faith to love became a stumbling 
block for people inside and outside these religions, and 
many turned away to nonreligious ethics. 

They tried to escape distorted forms of faith by rejecting 
faith altogether. But the question is: is there such a thing 
as love without faith? There is certainly love without the 
acceptance of doctrines; history has shown that the most 
terrible crimes against love have been committed in the 
name of fanatically defended doctrines. Faith as a set of 
passionately accepted and defended doctrines does not pro¬ 
duce acts of love. But faith as the state of being ultimately 
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concerned implies love, namely, the desire and urge toward 
the reunion of the separated. 

The question, however, remains whether or not love is 
possible without faith. Can a man love who has no ultimate 
concern? This is the right form of the question. The answer, 
of course, is that there is no human being without an ulti¬ 
mate concern and, in this sense, without faith. Love is pres¬ 
ent, even if hidden, in a human being; for every human 
being is longing for union with the content of his ultimate 
concern. 

We have discussed distortions of the meaning of faith. It 
is equally necessary, though impossible in our limited frame¬ 
work, to reject misinterpretations of the meaning of love. 
One of them, however, must be mentioned: the reduction 
of love to an emotion. As in faith, emotion is connected 
with the experience of love. But this does not make love it¬ 
self an emotion. Love is the power in the ground of every¬ 
thing that is, driving it beyond itself toward reunion with 
the other one and ultimately with the ground itself from 
which it is separated. 

Different types of love have been distinguished, and the 
Greek eros type of love has been contrasted with the 
Christian agape type of love. Eros is described as the 
desire for self-fulfillment by the other being, agape as the 
will to self-surrender for the sake of the other being. But this 
alternative does not exist. The so-called “types of love” are 
actually “qualities of love,” lying within each other and 
driven into conflict only in their distorted forms. No love is 
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real without a unity of eros and agape. Agape without 
eros is obedience to a moral law, without warmth, without 
longing, without reunion. Eros without agape is chaotic de¬ 
sire, denying the validity of the claim of the other one to 
be acknowledged as an independent self, able to love and to 
be loved. Love as the unity of eros and agape is an im¬ 
plication of faith. The more love is implied the more faith 
has conquered its demonic-idolatrous possibilities. An idola¬ 
trous faith which gives ultimacy to a preliminary concern 
stands against all other preliminary concerns and excludes 
love relations between the representatives of contrasting 
claims. The fanatic cannot love that against which his 
fanaticism is directed. And idolatrous faith is by necessity 
fanatical. It must- repress the doubts which characterize the 
elevation of something preliminary to ultimacy. 

The immediate expression of love is action. Theologians 
have discussed the question of how faith can result in 
action. The answer is: because it implies love and because 
the expression of love is action. The mediating link between 
faith and works is love. When the Reformers, who believed 
salvation to be dependent on faith alone, criticized the 
Roman Catholic doctrine that works are necessarv for salva- 
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tion they were right in denying that any human action can 
produce reunion with God. Only God can reunite the 
estranged with himself. But the Reformers did not realize, 
and the Catholics were still only dimly aware of it, that love 
is an element of faith if faith is understood as ultimate con¬ 
cern. Faith implies love, love lives in works: in this sense 
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faith is actual in works. Where there is ultimate concern 
there is the passionate desire to actualize the content of one’s 
concern. “Concern” in its very definition includes the desire 
for action. The kind of action is, of course, dependent on 
the type of faith. Faith of the ontological type drives toward 
elevation above the separation of being from being. Faith of 
the ethical type drives toward transformation of the 
estranged reality. In both of them love is working. In the 
first case, the eros quality of loves drives to union with the 
beloved in that which is beyond the lover and the beloved. 
In the second case, the agape quality of love drives to 
acceptance of the beloved and his transformation into what 
he potentially is. Mystical love unites by negation of the 
self. Ethical love transforms by affirmation of the self. The 
sphere of activities following from mystical love is pre¬ 
dominantly ascetic. The sphere of activities following from 
ethical love is predominantly formative. In both cases, faith 
determines the kind of love and the kind of action. 

These are examples describing a basic polarity in the 
character of faith. There are many other possible examples. 
Lutheran faith in personal forgiveness is less conducive to 
social action than the Calvinistic faith in the honor of God. 
The humanist faith in the essential rationality of man is 
more favorable for general education and democracy than 
the traditionally Christian faith in original sin and the 
demonic structures of reality. The Protestant faith, in an 
unmediated, person-to-person encounter with God, produces 
more independent personalities than the Catholic faith and 
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its ecclesiastical mediation between God and man. Faith as 
the state of being ultimately concerned implies love and 
determines action. It is the ultimate power behind both of 
them. 

4. THE COMMUNITY OF FAITH AND ITS EXPRESSIONS 

In our description of the nature of faith we have shown 
that faith is real only in the community of faith, or more 
precisely, in the communion of a language of faith. The 
consideration of love and faith has pointed in the same 
direction: love is an implication of faith, namely, the desire 
toward reunion of the separated. This makes faith a matter 
of community. Finally, since faith leads to action and action 
presupposes community, the state of ultimate concern is 
actual only within a community of action. 

The problems arising from this situation with respect to 
faith and doubt have been discussed. But the creedal ex¬ 
pressions to which this discussion referred are of secondary 
importance, and there are more fundamental expressions of 
the ultimate concern in a community of faith. As we have 
seen before, all expressions of ultimate concern are symbolic, 
because the ultimate cannot be expressed in nonsymbolic 
terms. But one must distinguish two basic forms of symbolic 
expression—the intuitive and the active; in traditional 
terms—the mythical and the ritual. The community of faith 
constitutes itself through ritual symbol and interprets itself in 
mythical symbols. The two are interdependent: what is 
practiced in the cult is imagined in the myth, and con- 
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vcrscly. There is no faith without these two ways of self- 
expression. Even if nation or success is the content of faith, 
rites and myths are connected with them. It is well known 
that totalitarian systems have an elaborated system of ritual 
activities, and that they have a grasp of imaginative symbols, 
which, however absurd they may be, express the faith 
underlying the whole system. The totalitarian community 
expresses itself in ritual activities and intuitive symbols in a 
way that has many similarities to the ways an authoritarian 
religious group expresses itself. However, in all genuine reli¬ 
gions there is a protest against the idolatrous elements which 
are accepted without restriction by political totalitarianism. 

The life of faith is life in the community of faith, not onlv 
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in its communal activities and institutions but also in the 
inner life of its members. Separation from the activities of 
the community of faith is not necessarily separation from 
the community itself. It can be a way (for example, in 
voluntary seclusion) to intensify the spirit which rules the 
communal life. Often he who has withdrawn into tem¬ 
porary seclusion returns to the community whose language 
he still speaks and whose symbols he renews. For there is no 
life of faith, even in mystical solitude, which is not life in 
the community of faith. Further, there is no community 
where there is not a community of faith. There are groups 
bound together by a mutual interest, favoring a unity as 
long as the interest lasts. There are groups which have 
grown up naturally as families and tribes, and will die a 
natural death when the conditions of their life disappear. 
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Neither of these two groups in itself is a community of faith. 
Whether a group comes into existence in the natural way or 
in the way of common interest, it is a transitory group. It 
must come to an end when the technical or biological condi¬ 
tions of its existence vanish. In a community of faith these 
conditions are not decisive; the only condition of its con¬ 
tinuation is the vitality of its faith. That which is based on 
an ultimate concern is not exposed to destruction by pre¬ 
liminary concerns and the lack of their fulfillment. The 
most astonishing proof of this assertion is the history of the 
Jews. They are, in the history of mankind, the document of 
the ultimate and unconditional character of faith. 

Neither the cultural nor the mythological expressions of 
faith are meaningful if their symbolic character is not 
understood. We have tried to show the distorting con¬ 
sequences of literalism, and it often happens that in opposi¬ 
tion to literalism, myth and cult are attacked as such and 
almost removed from a community of faith. The myth is 
replaced by a philosophy of religion, the cult is replaced by 
a code of moral demands. It is possible for such a state 
to last for a while because the original faith is still effective 
in it. Even the negation of the expressions of faith does not 
negate the faith itself—at least not in the beginning. This is 
the reason one can point to a nonreligious morality of a high 
order and can attempt to deny the interdependence of faith 
and morals. But there is a limit to this possibility. Without an 
ultimate concern as its basis every system of morals de¬ 
generates into a method of adjustment to social demands, 
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whether they are ultimately justified or not. And the in¬ 
finite passion which characterizes a genuine faith evap¬ 
orates and is replaced by a clever calculation which is 
unable to withstand the passionate attacks of an idolatrous 
faith. This is a description of what has happened on a large 
scale in Western civilization. It is concealed only by the fact 
that in many representatives of humanist faith, moral 
strength was and is greater than in members of a religiously 
active community. But this is a transitory stage. There is still 
faith in these men, ultimate concern about human dignity 
and personal fulfillment. There is religious substance in 
them, which, however, can be wasted in the next generation 
if the faith is not renewed. This is possible only in the com¬ 
munity of faith under the continuous impact of its mythical 
and cultic symbols. 

One of the reasons why independent morals are turned 
against their religious roots is the distorted meaning which 
symbol and myth have received in the history of religion, 
including the history of the Christian churches. The ritual 
symbols of faith have been distorted into magic realities 
which are effective like physical forces, even if they are not 
accepted in an act of faith as expressions of one’s ultimate 
concern. They are loaded with a sacred power which works 
if man does not resist its working. This superstitious inter¬ 
pretation of the sacramental act arouses the protest of the 
humanists and drives them toward the ideal of morals with¬ 
out religion. The rejection of sacramental superstition was 
one of the main points in the Protestant protest. But histor- 
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ical Protestantism removed through its protest not only 
cultic superstition but also the genuine meaning of ritual, 
and of the sacramental symbols. In this way Protestantism, 
against its will, has supported the trend toward independent 
morals. But faith cannot remain alive without expressions of 
faith and the personal participation in them. This insight 
has driven Protestantism to a new evaluation of cult and 
sacrament in our period. Without symbols in which the holy 
is experienced as present, the experience of the holy vanishes. 

The same is true of the mythological expression of one’s 
ultimate concern. If the myth is understood literally, philos¬ 
ophy must reject it as absurd. It must demythologize the 
sacred stories, transform the myth into a philosophy of reli¬ 
gion and finally into a philosophy without religion. But the 
myth, if interpreted as the symbolic expression of ultimate 
concern, is the fundamental creation of every religious com¬ 
munity. It cannot be replaced by philosophy or by an 
independent code of morals. 

Cult and myth keep faith alive. No one is completely 
without them; for no one is completely without an ultimate 
concern. Few understand their meaning and their power, 
although the life of faith is dependent on them. They ex¬ 
press the faith of a community and produce personal faith 
in the members of the community. Without them, without 
the community in which they are used, faith would dis¬ 
appear and man’s ultimate concerns would go into hiding. 
Then would come the short hour of independent morals. 
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5. THE ENCOUNTER OF FAITH WITH FAITH 

There are many communities of faith, not only in the 
religious realm but also in secular culture. In our present 
world most of them are in mutual contact and show pre¬ 
dominantly an attitude of tolerance toward each other. But 
there are some important exceptions; it may well be that 
more of them will develop under the political and social 
pressures of our period. Exceptions arc above all the 
secular-political types of faith. These include not only the 
totalitarian ones but, in reaction to them and in defense of 
themselves, the democratic ones also. There are also excep¬ 
tions in the religious realm: the official doctrine of the 
Roman Church concerning its exclusive possession of the 
truth; the negative way in which Protestant fundamen¬ 
talism looks at all other forms of Christianity and religion. 
Intolerance as a characteristic of faith can easily be under¬ 
stood. If faith is the state of being ultimately concerned, and 
if every ultimate concern must express itself concretely, the 
special symbol of the ultimate concern participates in its 
ultimacy. It participates in its unconditional character, 
although it is not unconditional itself. This situation which 
is the source of idolatry is also the source of intolerance. The 
one expression of the ultimate denies all other expressions. It 
becomes—almost inevitably—idolatrous and demonic. This 
has happened to all religions which take the concrete expres¬ 
sion of their ultimate concern seriously. It also has happened 
to Christianity, although the symbol of the Cross stands 
against the self-elevation of a concrete religion to ultimacy, 
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including Christianity. The advantage of classical mysti¬ 
cism is that it does not take the concrete expression of one’s 
ultimate concern seriously and, therefore, can trespass the set 
of concrete symbols on which every religion is based. Such 
an indifference to the concrete expression of the ultimate is 
tolerant, but it lacks the power to transform the existential 
distortions of reality. In Judaism and Christianity reality is 
transformed in the name of the God of history. The exclu¬ 
sive monotheism of the prophets, the struggle against the 
limited gods of paganism, the message of universal justice 
in the Old and of universal grace in the New Testament— 
all this made Judaism, Islam and Christianity intolerant of 
any kind of idolatry. These religions of justice, history and 
the expectation of the end could not accept the mystical 
tolerance of India. They are intolerant and can become 
fanatical and idolatrous. This is the difference between the 
exclusive monotheism of the prophets and the transcendent 
monotheism of the mystics. 

The question is: Must the encounter of faith with faith 
lead either to a tolerance without criteria or to an intoler¬ 
ance without self-criticism? If faith is understood as the state 
of being ultimately concerned, this alternative is overcome. 
The criterion of every faith is the ultimacy of the ultimate 
which it tries to express. The self-criticism of every faith is 
the insight into the relative validity of the concrete symbols 
in which it appears. 

From this the meaning of conversion can be understood. 
The term “conversion” has connotations which make its use 
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difficult. It can mean the awakening from a state in which 
an ultimate concern is lacking (or more exactly, hidden) 
to an open and conscious awareness of it. If conversion 
means this, every spiritual experience is an experience of 
conversion. 

Conversion also can mean the change from one set of be¬ 
liefs to another. Conversion in this sense is of no ultimate 
concern. It might or it might not happen. It is important 
only if, in the new belief, the ultimacy of the ultimate con¬ 
cern is better preserved than in the old belief. If this is the 
case, conversion is of great importance. 

A most important case of an encounter of faith with faith 
in the Western world is the encounter of Christianity with 
forms of secular belief. For secularism is never without an 
ultimate concern; therefore, the encounter with it is an en¬ 
counter of faith with faith. In such an encounter two ways 
of action are adequate to the situation and two are not. The 
two ways adequate to the situation are, first, the method¬ 
ological inquiry into those elements of the conflict which 
can be approached by inquiry and, second, the witness to 
those elements of the conflict which drive to conversion. 
The combination of these two ways is the adequate attitude 
in the encounter of faith with faith. It acknowledges that an 
ultimate concern is not a matter of arguments and admits 
that in the expressions of an ultimate concern there are 
elements which are subject to discussion on the pure cogni¬ 
tive level. In every struggle about the symbols of faith this 
double way must be used. This would dissolve fanaticism 
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about the concrete expression of faith and confirm the ulti¬ 
mate concern as a matter of a total personal participation. 
Conversion is not a matter of prevailing arguments, but it is 
a matter of personal surrender. 

The argumentative side lies on another level. If missions 
try to bring about the conversion of many from one faith to 
another, they try to bring about the unity of faith in hu¬ 
manity as a whole. Nobody can be certain that such unity 
will be reached in the course of human history; nobody can 
deny that such unity is the desire and hope of mankind in 
all periods and in all places. But there is no way of reaching 
this unity except by distinguishing ultimacy itself from that 
in which ultimacy expresses itself. The way to a universal 
faith is the old way of the prophets, the way of calling 
idolatry idolatry and rejecting it for the sake of that which 
is really ultimate. Such faith may never be able to express 
itself in one concrete symbol, although it is the hope of 
every great religion that it will provide the all-embracing 
symbol in which the faith of man universally will express 
itself. Such a hope is only justified if a religion remains 
aware of the conditional and non-ultimate character of its 
own symbols. Christianity expresses this awareness in the 
symbol of the “cross of the Christ”—even if the Christian 
churches neglect the meaning of this symbol by attributing 
ultimacy to their own particular expression of ultimacy. The 
radical self-criticism of Christianity makes it most capable 
of universality—so long as it maintains this self-criticism as 
a power in its own life. 
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conclusion: the possibility and necessity of faith 

TODAY 

Faith is real in every period of history. This fact does not 
prove that it is an essential possibility and necessity. It could 
be—like superstition—an actual distortion of man’s true 
nature. This is what many people who reject faith believe. 
The question raised by this book is whether such belief is 
based on insight or on misunderstanding, and the answer is 
unambiguously that the rejection of faith is rooted in a 
complete misunderstanding of the nature of faith. Many 
forms of this misunderstanding, many misrepresentations 
and distortions of faith have been discussed. Faith is a con¬ 
cept—and a reality—which is difficult to grasp and to de¬ 
scribe. Almost every word by which faith has been described 
—also on the preceding pages—is open to new misinterpre¬ 
tations. This cannot be otherwise, since faith is not a 
phenomenon beside others, but the central phenomenon in 
man’s personal life, manifest and hidden at the same time. 
It is religious and transcends religion, it is universal and 
concrete, it is infinitely variable and always the same. Faith 
is an essential possibility of man, and therefore its existence 
is necessary and universal. It is possible and necessary also 
in our period. If faith is understood as what it centrally is, 
ultimate concern, it cannot be undercut by modem science 
or any kind of philosophy. And it cannot be discredited by 
its superstitions or authoritarian distortions within and out¬ 
side churches, sects and movements. Faith stands upon it- 
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self and justifies itself against those who attack it, because 
they can attack it only in the name of another faith. It is 
the triumph of the dynamics of faith that any denial of faith 
is itself an expression of faith, of an ultimate concern. 
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World Perspectives 

What This Series Means 


IT IS the thesis of World Perspectives that man is in the 
process of developing a new consciousness which, in spite of 
his apparent spiritual and moral captivity, can eventually lift 
the human race above and beyond the fear, ignorance, and 
isolation which beset it today. It is to this nascent conscious¬ 
ness, to this concept of man bom out of a universe perceived 
through a fresh vision of reality, that World Perspectives is 
dedicated. 

Only those spiritual and intellectual leaders of our epoch 
who have a paternity in this extension of man’s horizons are 
invited to participate in this Series: those who arc aware of 
the truth that beyond the divisiveness among men there exists 
a primordial unitive power since we are all bound together by 
a common humanity more fundamental than any unity of 
dogma; those who recognize that the centrifugal force which 
has scattered and atomized mankind must be replaced by an 
integrating structure and process capable of bestowing meaning 
and purpose on existence; those who realize that science itself, 
when not inhibited by the limitations of its own methodology, 
when chastened and humbled, commits man to an inde¬ 
terminate range of yet undreamed consequences that may flow 
from it. 

This Series endeavors to point to a reality of which scien¬ 
tific theory has revealed only one aspect. It is the commitment 
to this reality that lends universal intent to a scientist’s most 
original and solitary thought. By acknowledging this frankly 
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we shall restore science to the great family of human aspira¬ 
tions by which men hope to fulfill themselves in the world 
community as thinking and sentient beings. For our problem 
is to discover a principle of differentiation and yet relationship 
lucid enough to justify and to purify scientific, philosophic and 
all other knowledge, both discursive and intuitive, by accept¬ 
ing their interdependence. This is the crisis in consciousness 
made articulate through the crisis in science. This is the new 
awakening. 

Each volume presents the thought and belief of its author 
and points to the way in which religion, philosophy, art, sci¬ 
ence, economics, politics and history may constitute that form 
of human activity which takes the fullest and most precise 
account of variousness, possibility, complexity and difficulty. 
Thus World Perspectives endeavors to define that ecumenical 
power of the mind and heart which enables man through his 
mysterious greatness to re-create his life. 

This Series is committed to a re-examination of all those 
sides of human endeavor which the specialist was taught to 
believe he could safely leave aside. It interprets present and 
past events impinging on human life in our growing World 
Age and envisages what man may yet attain when summoned 
by an unbending inner necessity to the quest of what is most 
exalted in him. Its purpose is to offer new vistas in terms of 
world and human development while refusing to betray the 
intimate correlation between universality and individuality, 
dynamics and form, freedom and destiny. Each author deals 
with the increasing realization that spirit and nature are not 
separate and apart; that intuition and reason must regain their 
importance as the means of perceiving and fusing inner being 
with outer reality. 
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World Perspectives endeavors to show that the conception 
of wholeness, unity, organism is a higher and more concrete 
conception than that of matter and energy. Thus an enlarged 
meaning of life, of biology, not as it is revealed in the test 
tube of the laboratory but as it is experienced within the 
organism of life itself, is attempted in this Series. For the prin¬ 
ciple of life consists in the tension which connects spirit with 
the realm of matter, symbiotically joined. The element of life 
is dominant in the very texture of nature, thus rendering life, 
biology, a transempirical science. The laws of life have their 
origin beyond their mere physical manifestations and compel 
us to consider their spiritual source. In fact, the widening of 
the conceptual framework has not only served to restore order 
within the respective branches of knowledge, but has also dis¬ 
closed analogies in man’s position regarding the analysis and 
synthesis of experience in apparently separated domains of 
knowledge suggesting the possibility of an ever more embrac¬ 
ing objective description of the meaning of life. 

Knowledge, it is shown in these books, no longer consists in 
a manipulation of man and nature as opposite forces, nor in the 
reduction of data to mere statistical order, but is a means of 
liberating mankind from the destructive power of fear, point¬ 
ing the way toward the goal of the rehabilitation of the human 
will and the rebirth of faith and confidence in the human per¬ 
son. The works published also endeavor to reveal that the cry 
for patterns, systems and authorities is growing less insistent as 
the desire grows stronger in both East and West for the recov¬ 
ery of a dignity, integrity and self-realization which are the 
inalienable rights of man who may now guide change by means 
of conscious purpose in the light of rational experience. 

Other vital questions explored relate to problems of interna- 
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tional understanding as well as to problems dealing with preju¬ 
dice and the resultant tensions and antagonisms. The growing 
perception and responsibility of our World Age point to the 
new reality that the individual person and the collective person 
supplement and integrate each other; that the thrall of totali¬ 
tarianism of both left and right has been shaken in the uni¬ 
versal desire to recapture the authority of truth and human 
totality. Mankind can finally place its trust not in a proletarian 
authoritarianism, not in a secularized humanism, both of which 
have betrayed the spiritual property right of history, but in a 
sacramental brotherhood and in the unity of knowledge. This 
new consciousness has created a widening of human horizons 
beyond every parochialism, and a revolution in human thought 
comparable to the basic assumption, among the ancient Greeks, 
of the sovereignty of reason; corresponding to the great ef¬ 
fulgence of the moral conscience articulated by the Hebrew 
prophets; analogous to the fundamental assertions of Christian¬ 
ity; or to the beginning of a new scientific era, the era of the 
science of dynamics, the experimental foundations of which 
were laid by Galileo in the Renaissance. 

An important effort of this Series is to re-examine the contra¬ 
dictory meanings and applications which are given today to 
such terms as democracy, freedom, justice, love, peace, brother¬ 
hood and God. The purpose of such inquiries is to clear the 
way for the foundation of a genuine world history not in terms 
of nation or race or culture but in terms of man in relation to 
God, to himself, his fellow man and the universe, that reach 
beyond immediate self-interest. For the meaning of the World 
Age consists in respecting man’s hopes and dreams which lead 
to a deeper understanding of the basic values of all peoples. 

World Perspectives is planned to gain insight into the mean- 
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ing of man, who not only is determined by history but who also 
determines history. History is to be understood as concerned 
not only with the life of man on this planet but as including 
also such cosmic influences as interpenetrate our human world. 
This generation is discovering that history does not conform to 
the social optimism of modem civilization and that the organi¬ 
zation of human communities and the establishment of free¬ 
dom and peace are not only intellectual achievements but 
spiritual and moral achievements as well, demanding a cherish¬ 
ing of the wholeness of human personality, the “unmediated 
wholeness of feeling and thought,” and constituting a never- 
ending challenge to man, emerging from the abyss of mean¬ 
inglessness and suffering, to be renewed and replenished in the 
totality of his life. 

Justice itself, which has been “in a state of pilgrimage and 
crucifixion” and now is being slowly liberated from the grip of 
social and political demonologies in the East as well as in the 
West, begins to question its own premises. The modem revolu¬ 
tionary movements which have challenged the sacred institu¬ 
tions of society by protecting social injustice in the name of 
social justice are here examined and re-evaluated. 

In the light of this, we have no choice but to admit that the 
unfreedom against which freedom is measured must be retained 
with it, namely, that the aspect of truth out of which the 
night view appears to emerge, the darkness of our time, is as 
little abandonable as is man’s subjective advance. Thus the 
two sources of man’s consciousness are inseparable, not as dead 
but as living and complementary, an aspect of that “principle 
of complementarity” through which Niels Bohr has sought to 
unite the quantum and the wave, both of which constitute the 
very fabric of life’s radiant energy. 
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There is in mankind today a counterforce to the sterility and 
danger of a quantitative, anonymous mass culture; a new, if 
sometimes imperceptible, spiritual sense of convergence toward 
world unity on the basis of the sacredness of each human per¬ 
son and respect for the plurality of cultures. There is a growing 
awareness that equality may not be evaluated in mere numeri¬ 
cal terms but is proportionate and analogical in its reality. For 
when equality is equated with interchangeability, individuality 
is negated and the human person extinguished. 

We stand at the brink of an age of a world in which human 
life presses forward to actualize new forms. The false separa¬ 
tion of man and nature, of time and space, of freedom and 
security, is acknowledged, and we are faced with a new vision 
of man in his organic unity and of history offering a richness 
and diversity of quality and majesty of scope hitherto unprece¬ 
dented. In relating the accumulated wisdom of man’s spirit to 
the new reality of the World Age, in articulating its thought 
and belief, World Perspectives seeks to encourage a renaissance 
of hope in society and of pride in man’s decision as to what 
his destiny will be. 

World Perspectives is committed to the recognition that all 
great changes are preceded by a vigorous intellectual re-evalua¬ 
tion and reorganization. Our authors are aware that the sin of 
hubris may be avoided by showing that the creative process 
itself is not a free activity if by free we mean arbitrary, or unre¬ 
lated to cosmic law. For the creative process in the human 
mind, the developmental process in organic nature and the 
basic laws of the inorganic realm may be but varied expressions 
of a universal formative process. Thus World Perspectives 
hopes to show that although the present apocalyptic period is 
one of exceptional tensions, there is also at work an exceptional 
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movement toward a compensating unity which refuses to vio¬ 
late the ultimate moral power at work in the universe, that 
very power upon which all human effort must at last depend. 
In this way we may come to understand that there exists an 
inherent independence of spiritual and mental growth which, 
though conditioned by circumstances, is never determined by 
circumstances. In this way the great plethora of human knowl¬ 
edge may be correlated with an insight into the nature of 
human nature by being attuned to the wide and deep range 
of human thought and human experience. 

In spite of the infinite obligation of men and in spite of their 
finite power, in spite of the intransigence of nationalisms, and 
in spite of the homelessness of moral passions rendered inef¬ 
fectual by the scientific outlook, beneath the apparent turmoil 
and upheaval of the present, and out of the transformations of 
this dynamic period with the unfolding of a world conscious¬ 
ness, the purpose of World Perspectives is to help quicken the 
“unshaken heart of well-rounded truth” and interpret the sig¬ 
nificant elements of the World Age now taking shape out of 
the core of that undimmed continuity of the creative process 
which restores man to mankind while deepening and enhanc¬ 
ing his communion with the universe. 

Ruth Nanda Anshen 
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Conservatism: The Federalist Party in the 
Era of Jeffersonian Democracy TB/1449 
william w. FREEHLING, Ed.: The Nullification 
Era: A Documentary Record t TR/3079 
will i m w. FREEHLING: Prelude to Civil Wax: 
The Nullification Controversy in South Caro¬ 
lina. 1816-1836 tr/1359 

faul w. gates: The Farmer's Age: Agriculture. 

1815-1860 a TB/1398 

felix Gilbert : The Beginnings of AtnerlZha 
Foreign Policy: To the Farewell Address 

tb/1200 

ALEXANDER hamiitok: The Reports of Alexander 
Hamilton. t Edited by Jacob E. Cooke 

TV/3060 

THOMAS jrffrrson : Note* oo the State of Vir¬ 
ginia. I Edited by Thomas P. Abemethy 

tv/3052 

FORREST MCDONALD, Ed.: Confederation and 
Constitution, 1781-1789 4- HR/1396 


BERNARD mayo: Myths and Men: Patrick Henry, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 

tv/1108 

JOHN c. miller: Alexander Hamilton and the 
Growth of the New Nation tb/3057 

john c. miller: The Federalist Era: 1789 -1801. 

t /Mar. tb/3027 

RICHARD B. morris, Ed.: Alexander Hamilton 
and the Founding of the Nation. New Intro¬ 
duction by the Editor TB/1448 

Richard b. morris ; The American Revolution 
Reconsidered tb 1363 

Curtis p. nettxls: The Emergence of a Na¬ 
tional Economy, 1775-1815 \ tb/1438 

DOUGLASS C. NORTH A ROBERT PAUL THOMAS, 
Eds.: The Growth of the American Economy 
to I860 + hr/1352 

r. b. nye: The Cultural Life of the New Na¬ 
tion: 1776-1830. f Ulus. tv'3026 

GILBERT OSOFSKY, Ed.: Puttin' On Ole Massa: 
The Slaxe Narratives of Henry Bibb. William 
Wells Brown , and Solomon Northup J 

TB/1432 

JAMES PARTON: The Presidency of Andrew 

Jackson. From Volume III of the Life of 
Andrew Jackson. Ed. with Intro, by Robert 
V. Re mini TB/J080 

FRANCIS s. philbrick: The Rise of the West. 

1754-1830. t Ulus. tb 3067 

marshall smelser: The Democratic Republic, 
1801-1815 f TB/1406 

TIMOTHY L. smith: Revivalism and Social Re¬ 
form: American Prolestantism on the Eve of 
the Civil War TV *'1229 

jack M. SOSIN, Ed.: The Opening of the 
West 4- hr /l 424 

george Rogers taylor: The Transportation Rev¬ 
olution, 1815-1860 A TB/1347 

a. f. tyler: Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of 
American Social History from the Revolu¬ 
tion to the Outbreak of the Civil War. IUus. 

tb/1074 

GLYNDON g. van DEUSEN: The Jacksonian Era: 

1828-1848. t IUus . TV/3028 

louis b. wiight: Culture on the Moving Fron¬ 
tier tb/1053 


American Studies: The Civil War to 1900 

w. m. BROCK: An American Crisis: Congress 
and Reconstruction, 1865-67 9 tb/1283 

T. C. COCHRAN a WILLIAM miller: The Age of 

Enterprise: A Social History of Industrial 
America TV/ 1054 

w. A. dunning: Reconstruction, Political and 
Economic: 1865-1877 TB/1073 

Harold u. faulkner: Politics. Reform and Ex¬ 
pansion: 1890-1900. t Ulus. TB/3020 

GEORGE m. FREDRICKSON: The Inner Civil War: 
Northern Intellectuals and the Crisis of the 
Union TV/ 1358 

john a. carraty: The New Commonwealth, 
1077-1890 t TB/1410 

jokn a. garraTt, Ed.: The Transformation of 
American Society. 1870-1890 4- hr/ 1395 
william t. hutchison, Ed.: American Prot¬ 
estant Thought: The Liberal Era \ TV/1385 
HELEN HUNT Jackson: A Century of Dishonor: 
The Early Crusade for Indian Reform, f 
Edited by Andrew F. Rolle tb/3063 

albert d. kirwah: Revolt of the Rednecks: 

Mississippi Politics . 1876-1925 m/1199 

william g. mcloughlin, Ed.: The American 
Evangelicals. 1800-1900: An Anthology | 

TV/1382 

Arthur MANN: Yankee Reforms in the Urban 
Age: Social Reform in Boston, 1800-1900 

TB/1247 
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a in old M. Paul: Conservative Crisis and the 
Rule of Law: Attitudes of Bar and Bench, 
1887-1895. New Introduction by Author 

tb/1415 

james S. pike: The Prostrate State: South Caro - 
Una under Negro Government. \ Intro, by 

Robert F. Durden 13/3085 

WHJTXLAW reid; After the War: A Tour of the 
Southern States, 1865-1866. J Edited by C. 

Vann Woodward TO/3066 

• feed a. shannon: The Fanner's Last Frontier: 

... Agriculture, 1860-1897 TB/1348 

. vernon lane wharton: The Negro in Mis¬ 
sissippi, 1865-1890 tb/1178 

American Studies^ The Twentieth Century 

i uckard m. abrams, Ed.: The Issues of the 
Populist and Progressive Eras, 1892-1912 + 

HR/1428 

i iay ST ANN a RD baker: Following the Color Line: 
American Negro Citizenship in Progressive 
Era. I Edited by Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 
Ulus. tb/3053 

i Randolph s. bourne: War and the Intellectuals: 
Collected Essays, 1915-1919. I Edited by 
Carl Resek tb/3043 

' a. russell Buchanan: The United States and 
World War II. t IUus. 

Vol. I TB/3044; VoI. II tb/3045 

i thomas c. cochran i The American Business 
System; A Historical Perspective, 1900-1955 

TB /1080 

f Foster rhea dulles: America's Rise to World 
Power: 1898-1954. t IUus. TB/3021 

; JEAN-BAPTISTE duroselle; From Wilson to 
Roosevelt: Foreign Policy of the United 
States, 1915-1945. Trans, by Nancy Lyman 
Roelker to/1370 

y harold u. Faulkner: The Decline of Laissez 
Faire, 1897-1917 to/1397 

jJohn p- hicks: Republican Ascendancy: 1921- 
1933. f IUus. tb/3041 

j iobert hunter: Poverty: Social Conscience in 
the Progressive Era. \ Edited by Peter d'A. 
Jones to/3065 

’« willtam e. leuchtenburg: Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt and the New Deal: 1932-1940. t /Jfur. 

tb/3025 

■t WILLIAM E. leuchtenburg, Ed.: The New Deal: 

A Documentary History + hi/1354 

A Arthur s. link: Woodrow Wilson and the 
Progressive Era: 1910-1917. f IUus. Tb/3023 
■ BROadus Mitchell: Depression Decade: From 
New Era through New Deal , 1929-1941 A 

TO/1439 

K George £. MowRY: The Era of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt and the Birth of Modem America: 1900- 
1912. f 7 /Juj. TO/3022 

% william preston, jr.: Aliens and Dissenters: 
Federal Suppression of Radicals, 7907-79J5 

tb/1287 

' Walter Rausckenbusch: Christianity and the 
Social Crisis. J Edited by Robert D. Cross 

TO/3059 

cGEORGE SOULE: Prosperity Decade: From War 
to Depression. 1917-1929 \ tb/1349 

s George B. TINDALL, Ed.: A Populist Reader: 
Selections from the Works of American 
Populist Leaders to/ 3069 

I twelve southerners : I’ll Take My Stand: The 
South and the Agrarian Tradition . Intro, by 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr.; Biographical Essays by 
Virginia Rock tb/1072 


Art, Art History, Aesthetics 

CREIGHTON gilbert, Ed.: Renaissance Art *• 
IUus. tb/ 1465 

EMILE MALE: The Gothic Ima Religious Art 
in France of the Thirteenth Century, 790 
illus. . to/344 

Millard MEISS: Painting in Florence and Siena 
After the Black Death: The Arts . Ke/igron 
and Society in the Mid-Fourteenth Century. 
169 illus. TB/114& 

erwin panofsky: Renaissance and Renascences 
in Western Art. IUus. tb/1447 

erwin panofsky: Studies in Iconology: Hu¬ 
manistic Themes in the Art of the Renais¬ 
sance. 180 Ulus. tb/1077 

jean seznec: The Survival of the Pagan Gods: 
The Mythological Tradition and Its Place in 
Renaissance Humanism and Art. 108 illus. 

Tb/2004 

otto VON simson: The Gothic Cathedral: Ori¬ 
gins of Gothic Architecture, and the Medieval 
Concept of Order. 58 illus. TO/2018 

Heinrich ZIMMER: Myths and Symbols in In¬ 
dian Art and Civilization. 70 illus. tb/2005 

Asian Studies 

Wolfgang frankl: China and the West: The 
Cultural Encounter, 13th to 20th Centuries. 
Trans, by R - A . Wilson tb/1326 

l. Carrington Goodrich: A Short History of 
the Chinese People. IUus. TO/3015 

dan N. Jacobs, Ed.: The New Communist Mani¬ 
festo and Related Documents. 3rd revised 
edn. TB/1078 

DAN N. JACOBS A HANS H. BAERWALD, EdS.: 
Chinese Communism: Selected Documents 

TO/3031 

benjamin I. Schwartz: Chinese Communism 
and the Rise of Mao tb/1308 

benjamin i. sckwartz: In Search of Wealth 
and Power: Yen Fu and the West TB/1422 

Economics A Economic History 

c. e. black; The Dynamics of Modernization; 

A Study in Comparative History tb/1321 
STUART bruchey: The Roots of American Eco¬ 
nomic Growth, 1607-1861: An Essay in Social 
Causation. New Introduction by the Author. 

tb/1350 

gilbert burck a EDITORS of Fortune : The Com¬ 
puter Age: And its Potential for Manage¬ 
ment tb/1179 

JOHN ELLIOTT cairnes : The Slave Power. \ 
Edited with Introduction by Harold D. 
Woodman Tb/1433 

SHEPARD B. CLOUGH, THOMAS MOODIE A CAROL 

moodie, Eds.: Economic History of Europe: 
Twentieth Century # hr/1388 

THOMAS c.cochran; The American Business 
System: A Historical Perspective, 1900-1955 

tb/ 1 l 80 

ROBERT A. DAHL 4 CHARLES E. LINDBLOM: Politics, 
Economics, and Welfare: Planning and Poli¬ 
tico-Economic Systems Resolved into Basic 
Social Processes tb/3037 

peter f. drucker: The New Society: The 
Anatomy of Industrial Order to/1082 

HAROLD u. FAULKNER: The Decline of Laissez 
Faire, 1897-1917 A TB/1397 

PAUL w. cates: The Farmer's Age: Agriculture, 
1815-1860 a tb/ 1398 

william green leaf, Ed.: American Economic 
Development Since 1860 + hr/1353 

J. l. a Barbara HAMMOND: The Rise of Modem 
Industry. || Introduction by R. M. Hartwell 

TO/1417 
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Robert l. heilbioneb: Ttie Future as History: 
The Historic Currents of Our Time and the 
Direction in Which They Are Taking America 

TB/1386 

ROBERT L. heilbioneb: The Great Ascent: The 
Struggle for Economic Development in Our 
Time tb/3030 

PIank H. KNIGHT: The Economic Organization 

ti/1214 

David s. LANDES: Bankers and Pashas: Interna¬ 
tional Finance and Economic Imperialism in 
Egypt. New Preface by the Author 

TB/1412 

■obeit latoucke: The Birth of Western Econ¬ 
omy: Economic Aspects of the Dark Ages 

TB/1290 

abba p. lebnek: Everbody's Business: A Re¬ 
examination of Current Assumptions in Eco¬ 
nomics and Public Policy TB/3051 

w. Arthur lewis: Economic Survey, 1919-1939 

TB/144* 

w. arthub lewis: The Principles of Economic 
Planning. New Introduction by the Author* 

TB/1436 

ROBERT GREEN mccloskey: American Conserva¬ 
tism in the Age of Enterprise tb/1137 

paul mantoux: The Industrial Revolution in 
the Eighteenth Century: An Outline of the 
Beginnings of the Modern Factory System in 
England ° tb/1079 

william miller, Ed.: Men in Business: Essays 
on the Historical Role of the Entrepreneur 

TB/1081 

Cunnar myrdal: An International Economy. 

New Introduction by the Author TB/1445 
HERBERT A. SIMON: The Shape of Automation: 

For Men and Management tb/1245 

perrin stryer: The Character of the Execu¬ 
tive: Eleven Studies in Managerial Qualities 

TB/1041 

Uchard $. weckstein, Ed.: Expansion of World 
Trade and the Growth of National Econ¬ 
omies ** tr/1.173 

Education 

Jacques barzun: The House of Intellect tb/1051 
richard m. jones, Ed.: Contemporary Educa¬ 
tional Psychology: Selected Readings •• 

TB/1292 

CLARK KERR: The Uses of the University tb/1264 

Historiography and History of Ideas 

herschel baker: The Image of Man: A Study 
of the Idea of Human Dignity in Classical 
Antiquity, (he Middle Ages, and the Renais¬ 
sance TB/1047 

j. hronowski a bruce mazlish: The Western 
Intellectual Tradition: From Leonardo to 
Hegel tb/3001 

edmund burke: On Revolution. Ed. by Robert 
A. Smith . TB/1401 

wilhelm dilthey: Pattern and Meaning in His¬ 
tory: Thoughts on History and Society** 
Edited with art Intro, by H. P. Rickman 

TB/1075 

Alexander gray: The Socialist Tradition: Motes 
to L*nin ° tb/1375 

J. H. hexter: More's Utopia: The Biography of 
an Idea. Epilogue by the Author TB/1195 
H. stuart hughes: History as Art and as 
Science: Twin Vistas on the Past tb/1207 
ARTHUR o. lovejoy: The Great Chain of Being: 

A Study of the History of an Idea tb/1009 
jose ortega Y gasset: The Modem Theme. 
Introduction by Jose Ferrater Mora TB/I038 


RICHARD H. POPK1N: The History of Scepticism 
from Erasmus to Descartes. Revised F.ditton 

TB/1391 

G. J. renier: History: Its Purpose and Method 

TB-1209 

MASSIMO salvadori, Ed.: Modem Socialism # 

hr 1374 

GEORG SIMMEJ. et a!.: Essays on Sociology, 
Philosophy and Aesthetics. Edited bv Kurt 
H. Wolff TB ' 1234 

BRUNO SNELL: The Discovery of the Mind: The 
Creek Origins of European Thought tb 'IOIB 
w. WARREN WAGER, ed.: European Intellectual 
History Since Darwin and Marx Tb,- 1297 
w. H. walsh: Philosophy of History: In Intro- 
duction TB-1020 

History: General 

Hans kohn: The Age of Nationalism: The 
First Era of Global History TB/1380 

BERNARD lewis: The Arabs in History tb-1029 
BERNARD lewis; The Middle East and the 
West 0 tb'1274 

History: Ancient 

a. Andrews: The Greek Tyrants tb 1103 

ernst ludwig EHRLICH: A Concise History of 
Israel: From the Earliest Times to the De¬ 
struction of the Temple in A.D. 70° TB 128 
adolf erman, Ed.: The Ancient Egyptians: A 
Sourcebook of their Writings. New Intro- 
due lion by William Kelly Simpson tb-1233 


THEODOR H. gaster: Thespis: Riutal Myth and 
Drama in the Ancient Near East TB'1281 

MICHAEL GRANT: Ancient History 0 tb 1190 

a. h. M. JONES. Ed.: A History of Rome 
through the Fifgih Century # Vol. I: The 
Republic HR 1364 

Vol. II The Empire: HR.-1460 


samuel noah Kramer: Sumerian Mythology 

tb,1055 

NAPHTALl LEWIS A MEYER REIN HOLD, Eds.: 
Roman Civilization Vol. I: The Republic 

tb/1231 

Vol. II: The Empire tb/1232 

History: Medieval 

marshall w . Baldwin, Ed.: Christianity 
Through the 13th Century # hr/1468 

marc block: Land and Work in Medieval 
Europe. Translated by J . E. Anderson 

tb,1452 

helen cam: England Before Elizabeth tb li>26 
NORMAN Cohn: The Pursuit of the Millennium: 
Revolutionary Messlanism in Medieval and 
Reformation Europe Tb/1037 

g. G. coulton: Medieval Village, Manor, and 
Monastery hr'1022 

HEINRICH fichtenau: The Carolingian Empire: 
The Age of Charlemagne. Translated with an 
Introduction by Feter Muni tb/1142 

oalbert of brugfs: The Murder of Charles the 
Good: A Contemporary Record of Revolu¬ 
tionary Change in 12 th Century Flanders. 
Translated with an Introduction by James 
Bruce Ross TB/ 1311 

F. l. ganshof: Feudalism tb/1058 

F. L. ganshof: The Middle Ages: A History ■ of 
International Relations. Translated by Remy 
Hall TB/1411 

w. o. hassall, Ed.: Medieval England: As 
Viewed by Contemporaries TB/1205 

DENYS hay: The Medieval Centuries ° tb/1192 

david HERL1HY, Ed.: Medieval Culture and So- 
citey # hr/1340 
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i. M. hussey: The Byzantine World tb/1057 

mdbert LATObCME: The Birth of Western Econ¬ 
omy: Economic Aspects of the Dork Ages 

tb/1290 

aENRV Charles lea: The Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages. If Introduction by W alter 
L'Umcnn TB/1456 

^BRDINARD lot: The End of the Ancient World 
and lhe Beginnings of the Middle Ages. In¬ 
troduction by Glanville Downey tb/1044 

f. r. loyn: The Norman Conquest tb/1457 

ichille luchaire: Social France at the time of 
Philip Augustus. Intro, by John W. Baldwin 

TB/1314 

ajibert de nocent: Self and Society in Medie¬ 
val France; The Memoirs of Guibert de 
Nogent. || Edited by John F. Benton TB/ 1471 
4ARSILKUS of padua: The Defender of Peace. 
The Defensor Pacis. Translated with an In¬ 
troduction by Alan Gewirth TB/1310 

CHARLES petet-dutaillis: The Feudal Monarchy 
in France and England: From the Tenth to 
the Thirteenth Century ° tb/1165 

•teven runciman: A History of the Crusades 
Vol. I: The First Crusade and the Founda¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Ulus. 

TB/1143 

Vol. II: The Kingdom of Jerusalem and the 
Frankish East 1100-1187. Ulus. tb/1243 

Vol. Ill: The Kingdom of Acre and the 
Later Crusades . Ulus. ts/1298 

. m. WALLACE hadrill: The Barbarian West: 
The Early Middle Ages , A.D. 400-1000 

tb/1061 


history: Renaissance A Reformation 

Jacob bi'rckhardt: The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Introduction by Ben¬ 
jamin Nebon and Charles Trinkaus. Illus. 

Vol. I tb/ 40; Vol. II Tb/41 
:ohn Calvin a jacopo sadoleto: A Reforma¬ 
tion Debate. Edited by John C. Olin tb/ 1239 
TEDERico chabod: Machiavelli and the Renais¬ 
sance Tb/1193 

raoMAS cromwell: Thomas Cromwell on 
Church and Commonwealth,: Selected Letters 
1523-1540. |f Ed. with an Intro, by Arthur J. 
Slavin TB/1462 

L trevor davits: The Golden Century of Spain, 
1501-1621 ° tb/1194 

. h. elliott: Europe Divided, 1559-1598 a ° 

TB/1414 

i. r elton: Reformation Europe, 1517-1559 0 a 

TB/1270 

X3IDERIU3 ERASMUS: Christian Humanism and 
the Reformation: Selected Writings. Edited 
and Translated by John C. Olin tb/1166 
mkiderius Erasmus: Erasmus and His Age: 
Selected Letters. Edited with an Introduction 
by Hans J. Hillerbrand. Translated by Mar¬ 
cus A. Haworth TB/1461 

Wallace x. feiguson ct al.: Facets of the Ren¬ 
aissance tb/ 1098 

WALLACE k. FERGUSON et al.: The Renaissance: 

Six Essays. Illus. tb/1084 

raANCESco Guicciardini: History of Florence. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by Mario Domandi TB/J470 

WERNER L. gundersheimer, Ed.: French Hu¬ 
manism, 1470-1600. • Illus. tb/1473 

4Arie boas hall, Ed.: Nature and Nature’s 
Laws: Documents of the Scientific Revolu¬ 
tion # HR/ 1420 

tUNS J. HILLERBRAND, Ed., The Protestant Re¬ 
formation # * HR/1342 

johan HUIZ3NGA: Erasmus and the Age of 
Reformation. Ulus. tb/19 


joel hurstfiEld: The Elizabethan Nation 

TB/1312 

joel hurstfield, Ed.: The Reformation Crisis 

TB/1267 

PAUL OSKAR kristeller: Renaissance Thought: 
The Classic , Scholastic, and Humanist Strains 

TB/1048 

PAUL OSKAR kristeller: Renaissance Thought 
II: Papers on Humanism and the Arts 

TB/1163 

PAUL O. KRISTELLER A PHILIP P. WIENER, Eds.*. 

Renaissance Essays tb/1392 

david little: Religion, Order and Law: A 

Study in Pre-Revolutionary England. § Pre¬ 
face by R. Be Hah TB/1418 

niccolo machiavelli: History of Florence and 
of the Affairs of Italy: From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Lorenzo the Magnifi¬ 
cent. Introduction by Felix Gilbert Tb/1027 

ALFRED VON martin: Sociology of the Renais¬ 
sance. ° Introduction by W. K. Ferguson 

tb/1099 

garrett Mattingly et al.i Renaissance Profiles. 

Edited by J . H. Plumb tb/1162 

j. e. neale: The Age of Catherine de Medici ° 

tb/1085 

j. h. parry: The Establishment of the European 
Hegemony: 1415-1715: Trade and Explora¬ 
tion in the Age of the Renaissance TB/1045 
J. H. parry, Ed.: The European Recoonaissance: 
Selected Documents # hr/1345 

BUONACCORSO PITTI A GREGORIO DATt: TWO 

Memoirs of Renaissance Florence: The 
Diaries of Buonaccorso Pitti and Gregorio 
Dati. Edited with Intro, by Gene Brucker. 
Trans, by Julia Marlines Tb/1333 

j. h. plumb: The Italian Renaissance: A Con¬ 
cise Survey of Its History and Culture 

TB/1161 

A. F. pollard: Henry VIII. Introduction by A. 

G. Dickens. ° TB/1249 

RICHARD h. popkin: The History of Scepticism 
from Erasmus to Descartes tb/139 

paolo rossi: Philosophy, Technology, and the 
Arts, in Che Early Modern Era 1400-1700. 
Edited by Benjamin Nelson. Translated by 
alvator Attanasio tb/|458 

Ferdinand scheyill: The Medici. Illus. TB/1010 
FERDINAND schevill: Medieval and Renaissance 
Florence. Illus. Vol. 1: Medieval Florence 

tb/1090 

Vol. II: The Coming of Humanism and the 
Age of the Medici tb/1091 

R. H. Tawney: The Agrarian Problem in the 
Sixteenth Century. Intro, by Lawrence Stone 

TB/13I5 

h. «. trevor-roper: The European Witch-craze 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
and Other Essays ° tb/1416 

yespasiano : Rennaissance Princes, Popes, and 
XVth Century: The Vespasiano Memoirs. In¬ 
troduction by Myron P. Gilmore. Illus. 

TB/1111 


History: Modem European 

RENE albiecht-carrie, Ed.: The Concert of 
Europe # hr/1341 

max beloff: The Age of Absolutism, 1660-1815 

tb/1062 

OTTO von bismarck: Reflections and Reminis- 
cences. Ed. with Intro, by Theodore S. 
Hamer ow f TB/1357 

Eugene c. black, Ed.: British Politics in the 
Nineteenth Century # hr/ 1427 
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EUGENE c. black, Ed.: European Political His¬ 
tory, 1815-1870: Aspects of Liberalism fi 

TB/1331 

asa briggs: The Making of Modern England, 
1783-1867: The Age of Improvement # 

tb/1203 

d. w. brogan: The Development of Modem 

France ° Vol. I: From the Fail of the Em¬ 
pire to the Dreyfus Affair TB/1184 

Vol. II: The Shadow of War, World War /, 
Between the Two Wars TB/1185 

alan bullock: Hitler, A Study in Tyranny. # 
Revised Edition. Ulus. TB/1123 

Edmund burke: On Revolution. Ed. by Robert 
A. Smith TB/1401 

e. r. carr: International Relations Between the 

Two World Wars. 1919-1939 a tb/1279 

e. h. carr: The Twenty Yeare* Crisis. 1919- 
1939: An Introduction to the Study of Inter¬ 
national Relations ° tb/1122 

GORDON A. CRAIG: From Bismarck to Adenauer: 
Aspects of German Statecraft. Revised Edi¬ 
tion tb/1171 

LESTER □. CROCKER, Ed.: The Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment # hr/1423 

DENIS DIDEROT: The Encyclopedia: Selections. 
Edited and Translated with Introduction by 
Stephen Gendzier tb/1299 

Jacques droz: Europe between Revolutions, 
1815-1848. " a Trans. by Robert Baldick 

TB/I346 

johann gottlieb Fichte: Addresses to the 
German Nation. Ed. with Intro, by George 
A. Kelly fl TB/1366 

franklin l. ford : Robe and Sword: The Re- 
Louis XIV tb/1217 

Robert a elborg forster, Eds.: European So¬ 
ciety in the Eighteenth Century # hr/ 1404 
C. c. GtLLiSPie: Genesis and Geology: The 
Decades before Darwin § tb/51 

albert goodwin, Ed.: The European Nobility 
in the Enghteenth Century tb/1313 

albert goodwin: The French Revolution 

tb/1064 

Albert guerard: France in the Classical Age: 

The Life and Death of an Ideal TB/1183 
John b. halsted, Ed.: Romanticism # hr/1387 
J. H. hexter: Reappraisals in History: Sew 
Views on History and Society in Early Mod¬ 
ern Europe ° tb/1100 

Stanley hoffmann et al.: In Search of France: 
The Economy. Society and Political System 
In the Twentieth Century TB/1219 

h. STUART HUGHES: The Obstructed Path: 
French Social Thought in the Years of Des¬ 
peration TB/1451 

johan huizinga: Dutch Civilisation in the 17th 
Century and Other Essays tb/1453 

lional kochan: The Struggle for Germany: 

19 / 4-45 tb/1304 

HANS kohn: The Mind of Germany: The Edu¬ 
cation of a Sat ion TB/1204 

Hans kohn, Ed.: The Mind of Modern Russia: 
Historical and Political Thought of Russia's 
Great Age tb/1065 

WALTER LAQUEUR * GEORGE L. mosse. Eds.: Edu¬ 
cation and Social Structure in the 20th Cen¬ 
tury. * Volume 6 of the Journal of Contemp¬ 
orary History tb/1339 

Walter LAQUEUR a geoige l. mosse, Ed.: In¬ 
ternational Fascism, 1920-194$. Volume I 
of the Journal of Contemporary History 

TB/1276 

Walter LAQUEUR a geoige l. mossb, Eds.: Lit¬ 
erature and Politics in the 20th Cenlury. 
Volume 5 of the Journal of Contemporary 
History. TB/1328 


WALTER LAQUEU1 A GEORGE L. MOSSE, Eds.: The 

New History: Trends in Historical Research 
and Writing Since World War II. • Volume 
4 of the Journal of Contemporary History 

TB/1327 

WALTER LAQUEUR A GEORGE L. MOSSE, Eds.: 
1914: The Coming of the First World War. 
° Volume3 of the Journal of Contemporary 
History TB/1306 

c. A. macartney, Ed.: The Habsburg and 
Hohenzollern Dynasties in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries # hr/1400 

John mcmanners: European History, 1789- 
1914: Men, Machines and Freedom tb/1419 
Paul mantoux: The Industrial Revolution in 
the Eighteenth Century: An Outline of the 
Beginnings of the Modern Factory System 
in England tb/1079 

FRANK E. MANUEL: The Prophets of Paris: Tur- 

S or, Condorcet. Saint-Simon. Fourier, and 
'omte tb/ 1218 

KINGSLEY MARTIN: French Liberal Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century: A Study of Political 
Ideas from Bayle to Condorcet tb/1114 

Napoleon hi: Napoleonic Ideas: Des Idtes 
NapoUoniennes, par le Prince Napoleon-Louis 
Bonaparte. Ed. by Brison D. Gooch 

Tb/1336 

FRANZ NEUMANN: Behemoth: The Structure and 
Pructice of National Socialism, 1933-1944 

TB/1209 

david ogg: Europe of the Ancien Rdgime. 1715- 
1783 * a tb/1271 

george rude: Revolutionary Europe, 1783- 
1815 ° a tb/1272 

massimo salvadori, Ed.: Modem Socialism # 

tb/1374 

HUGH seton-watson: Eastern Europe Between 
the Wars, 1918-1941 tb/1330 

denis mack smith, Ed.: The Making of Italy, 
1796-1870 # hr/1356 

albert sorel: Europe Under the Old Regime. 

Translated by Francis H. Herrick Tb/1121 
roland n. stromberg, Ed.: Realism, Natural¬ 
ism, and Symbolism: Modes of Thought and 
Expression in Europe, 1848-1914 # hr/1355 
A. J. p. Taylor: From Napoleon to Lenin: His¬ 
torical Essays * tb/1268 

a. J. P. taylor: The Habsburg Monarchy. 1809- 
1918: A History of the Austrian Empire and 
A ust ria-Hunga ry • tb / 118 7 

j. m. Thompson: European History, 1494-1789 

tb/1431 

David Thomson, Ed.: France: Empire and Re¬ 
public, 1850-1940 # hr/1387 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUENOLLE A GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT: 

Tocqucville and Beaumont on Social Reform. 
Ed. and trans. with Intro, by Seymour 
Drescher TB/1343 

c. m. TREVELYAN: British History in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century and After: 1792-1919 * 

TB/1251 

H. R. trevor-roper: Historical Essays tb/ 1269 
w. warren wagar. Ed.: Science, Faith, and 
man: European Thought Since 1914 # 

hr/1362 

MACK WALKER, Ed.: Mettemlch’s Europe, 1813- 
1848 # HR/1361 

ELIZABETH wtskem an n : Europe of the Dictators, 

1919-1945 • a tb/1273 

JOHN 1. wolf: France: 1814-1919: The Rise of 
a Liberal-Democratic Society Tb/3019 

Literature A Literary Criticism 

Jacques barzun: The House of Intellect 

tb/1051 
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w J bate: From Classic to Romantic: Prem¬ 
ises of Taste in Eighteenth Century England 

tb/1036 

van wyck brooks: Van Wyck Brooks: The 
Early Ye are: A Selection from his Works, 
1908-1921 Ed. with Intro, by Claire Sprague 

TB/3082 

ernst r. curtius: European Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages. Trans, by Willard Trask 

TB / 201 > 

RICHMOND lattimore, Translator: The Odyssey 
of Homer _ „ tb/1389 

john stuart mill: On Bentham and Coleridge. 

Introduction by F. R. Leavis tb/1070 

Samuel pepys: The Diary of Samuai Pepys. 
Edited bv O . F. Morshead. 60 illus. by Ernest 
Shepard t . tb/1007 

Robert preyer, Ed.: Victorian Literature 

tb/1302 

ALBION w. TOUHGEE: A Fool's Errand: A Novel 
of the South during Reconstruction . Intro . 
by George Fredrickson tb/3074 

basil wiley: Nineteenth Century Studies: 

Coleridge to Matthew Arnold 9 tb/1261 

RAYMOND williams; Culture and Society, 1780- 
1950 * tb/1252 

Philosophy 

henw bergson: Time and Free Will: An Essay 
on the Immediate Data of Consciousness 9 

tb/1021 

lit) wig binswanger: Being-in-the-World: Se¬ 
lected Papers. Trans, with Intro, by Jacob 
Needle man TB/1365 

H. J. blackham: Six Existentialist Thinkers: 
Kierkegaard. Nietzsche , Jaspers, Marcel, 
Heidegger. Sartre 9 Tb/1002 

j. m. bochenski: The Methods of Contemp¬ 
orary Thought. Trans. by Peter Caws tb/1377 
crane brinton: Nietzsche. Preface. Bibliogra¬ 
phy. and Epilogue by the Author tb/1197 
ernst Cassirer: Rousseau, Kant and Goethe. 

Iniro. by Peter Gay TB/1092 

Frederick copleston, S. J.: Medieval Philos¬ 
ophy tb/376 

p. m. cornfobj>: From Religion to Philosophy: 

A Study in the Origins of Western Speci>i«- 
lion % tb/20 

wilfrid desan: The Tragic Finale: An Essay on 
the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre TB/103O 
marvin parser: The Aims of Phenomenology: 
The Motives, Methods , and Impact of Hus¬ 
serl's Thought tb/1291 

MARVIN farber: Basic Issues of Philosophy: Ex¬ 
perience, Reality, and Human Values 

TB/I344 

MARVIN parser: Phenomenology and Existence: 

Towards a Philosophy within Nature tb/1295 
Paul friedlander: Plato: An Introduction 

th/2017 

Michael gel yen : A Commentary on Heidegger's 
“Being and Time" tb/1464 

j. GLENN gray: Hegel and Greek Thought 

tb/1409 

w. x. c. GUTHRIE: The Greek Philosophers: 

From Thales to Aristotle 8 tb/1008 

g. w. f. hegel: On Art, Religion Philosophy: 
Introductory Lectures to the Realm of Ab¬ 
solute Spirit. II Edited with an Introduction 
by J. Glenn Gray tb/1463 

o. w. p. hegel: Phenomenology of Mind. * || 
Introduction by George Lichtheim TB/1303 
Martin heideggei; Discourse on Thinking. 
Translated with a Preface by John M. An¬ 
derson and E. Hans Freund. Introduction by 
John M. Anderson tb/1459 


f. H. heinemann: Existentialism and the Mod¬ 
em Predicament . TB kw 

werer Heisenberg: Physics and Philosophy: 
The Revolution in Modern Science. Intro, by 
F S. C. Northrop tb/549 

EDMUND HUSSERL: Phenomenology and the 
Crisis of Philosophy. § Translated with an 
Introduction by Quentin Lauer Tb/1170 

IMMANUEL Kant: Groundwork of the Meta- 
physic of Morals. Translated and Analyzed by 
H. J. Paton TB/U59 

IMMANUEL KANT: Lectures on Ethics. § Intro¬ 
duction by Lewis White Beck Tb/105 

Walter kaufmann, Ed.: Religion From Tolstoy 
to Camus: Basic Writings on Religious Truth 
and Morals TB/123 

QUENTIN lauer: Phenomenology: Its Genesis 
and Prospect. Preface by Aron Gurwitsch 

TB/1169 

MAURICE MANDELBAUM: The Problem of Histori¬ 
cal Knowledge: An Answer to Relativism 

tb/1338 

GEORGE a. MORGAN: What Nietzsche Means 

tb/1198 

H, J. paton: The Categorical Imperative: A 
Study in Kant's Moral Philosophy TB/1325 
MICHAEL POLANY1: Personal. Knowledge: To¬ 
wards a Post-Critical Philosophy tb/1158 
karl r. popper: Conjectures and Refutations: 

The Growth of Scientific Knowledge tb/1376 
WILLARD VAN ORMAN quine: Elementary Logic 
Revised Edition tb/577 

WILLARD VAN orman quine: From a Logical 
Point of View: Logico-Philosophical Essays 

tb/566 

john e. smith: Themes in American Philos¬ 
ophy: Purpose, Experience and Community 

TB/1466 

morton whtte: Foundations of Historical 
Knowledge tb/1440 

WILHELM windelband: A History of Philosophy 
Vol. I: Greek , Roman, Medieval TB/38 
Vol. II: Renaissance. Enlightenment, Modem 

th/39 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: The Blue and Brown 
Books • tb/1211 

ludwig Wittgenstein: Notebooks, 1914-1916 

TB/1441 

Political Science A Government 

C. e. black; The Dynamics of Modernization: 

A Study in Comparative History TB/1321 
kenneth e. boulding: Conflict and Defense: A 
General Theory of Action tb/3024 

DENIS w. BROGAN: Politics in America. New 
Introduction by the Author tb/1469 

CRANE brinton: English Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century tb/1071 

ROBERT conquest: Power and Policy in the 
USSR: The Study of .Soviet Dynasties * 

Ti/1307 

ROBERT A. DAHL & CHARLES E. LINDBLOM : Politics, 

Economics, and Welfare: Planning and Po¬ 
litico-Economic Systems Resolved into Basic 
Social Processes tb/1277 

HANS ROHM: Political Ideologies of the 20th 
Century tb/1277 

ioy c. macrjdis, Ed.: Political Parties: Con¬ 
temporary Trends and Ideas ** tb/1322 

Robert green mc closkey: American Conserva¬ 
tism in the Age of Enterprise, 1865-1910 

tb/1137 

marsili us of Padua: The Defender of Peace. 
The Defensor Pacis. Translated with an In¬ 
troduction by Alan Gewirth TB/1310 

Kingsley martin: French Liberal Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century: A Study of Political 
Ideas from Bayle to Condorcet tb/1114 
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ha run CfTON moore, jm. : Political Power and 
Social Theory: Seven Studies || tb/1221 

bariuncton moor£, JR.: Soviet Politics—The 
Dilemma of Power: The Role of Ideas in 
Social Change || th/1222 

Barrington moore, Ji.: Terror and Progress— 
USSR: Some Sources of Change and Stability 
JOHN b. morrall: Political Thought in Medieval 
Times tb/1076 

Karl R. popper: The Open Society and Its 
Enemies Vol I: The Spell of Plato tr/1101 
Vol. II: The High Tide of Prophecy: Hegel. 
Marx, and the Aftermath Tl/1102 

conyers read, Ed.: The Constitution Recon¬ 
sidered. Revised Edition, Preface by Richard 
B. Morris tb/1384 

JOHN p. roche, Ed.: Origins of American Po¬ 
litical Thought: Selected Readings tb/1301 
John p. roche, Ed.: American Political 
Thought: From Jefferson to Progressivism 

tb/1332 

HENRI de SAINT-SIMON: Social Organization, The 

Science of Man, and Other Writings. || 
Edited and Translated with an Introduction 
by Felix Markham tb/1152 

CHARLES schottland, Ed.: The Welfare State •• 

TB/1323 

Joseph A. Schumpeter: Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy tr/3008 

peter woll, Ed.: Public Administration and 
Policy: Selected Essays th/1284 

Psychology 

ALFRED ADLER: The Individual Psychology of 
Alfred Adler: A Systematic Presentation in 
Selections from His Writings. Edited by 
Heinz L. <£ Rowena R. Ansbacher TB/1154 
Alfred adler: Problems of Neurosis: A Book 
of Cose Histories. Introduction by Heinz L. 
Ansbacher TB/1I45 

Ludwig binswanger: Being-in- the- Wo rid: Se¬ 
lected Papers. || Trans, with Intro, by Jocob 
Needleman Tb/1365 

ARTHUR BURTON ft ROBERT E. HARRIS: Clinical 

Studies of Personality Vol. I tb/3075 

Vol. II tb/3076 
uadley cantril: The Invasion from Mars: A 
Study in the Psychology of Panic || th/1282 
mircea elude: Cosmos and History: the Myth 
of the Eternal Return g tb/2050 

mircea elude: Mvth and ReaLity tb/1369 
mircea elude: Myths, Dreams and Mysteries: 
The Encounter Between Contemporary Faiths 
and Archaic Realities § tb/1320 

mircea elude: Rites and Symbols of Initiation: 
The Mysteries of Birth and Rebirth g 

tb/1236 

Herbert fingamettb: The Self in Transforma¬ 
tion: Psychoanofysis, Philosophy and the Life 
of the Spirit || tb/1177 

sigmund freud: On Creativity and the Uncon¬ 
scious: Papers on the Psychology of Art. 
Literature, Love, Religion. | Intro, by Ben¬ 
jamin Nelson th/45 

j. glenn gray: The Warriors: Reflections on 
Men in Battle. Introduction by Hannah 
Artndt th/12^4 

william JAMES: Psychology: The Briefer 
Course. Edited with an Intro, by Gordon 
Allport TR/1034 

c. a. Jung: Psychological Reflections. Ed. by 
J. Jacobi TH/2001 

KARL menninger, M.o.: Theory of Psychoan¬ 
alytic Technique th/1144 

johh H. schaak: Escape from Authority: The 
Perspectives of Erich Fromm TH/1155 


muzafei she up: The Psychology of Social 
Norms. Introduction by Gardner Murphy 

Th /3072 

KELLMUT WILHELM: Change: Eight Lectures on 
the I Clung tb/2019 


Religion: Ancient and Classicol, Biblical and 
Judaic Trqditions 

w. p. albright: The Biblical Period from Abra¬ 
ham to Ezra tb/102 

salo w. baron: Modem Nationalism and Re¬ 
ligion tb /818 

C. R. BARRETT, Ed.: The New Testament Back¬ 
ground: Selected Documents tb/86 

martin buher : Eclipse of God: Studies in the 
Relation Between Religion and Philosophy 

TH/12 

MARTIN BUBER: Hasidism and Modern Man. 
Edited ond Translated by Maurice Friedman 

th/839 

martin BUBER: The Knowledge of Man. Edited 
with an Introduction by Maurice Friedman. 
Translated by Maurice Friedman and Ronald 
Gregor Smith tb/135 

Martin buber: Moses. The Revelation and the 
Covenant tb/837 

martin buber: The Origin and Meaning of 
Hasidism. Edited and Translated by Maurice 
Friedman tb/835 

martin buber: The Prophetic Faith tb/73 
martin buber: Two Types of Faith: Interpene - 
trot ion of Judaism and Christianity ° 

T8/75 

malcolm L. diamond: Martin Buber: Jewish 
Existentialist TB/840 

m. s. enslin: Christian Beginnings tb/5 

M. S. enslin: The Literature of the Christian 
Movement tb/6 

ernst ludwtg ehrlich: A Concise History of 
Israel: From the Times to the De¬ 

struction of the Temple in A.D . 70 ° 

TB/128 

henii Frankfort: Ancient Egyptian Religion: 

An Interpretation tb/77 

MAURICE s. Friedman: Martin Buber: 77re Life 
of Dialogue TH/64 

ABRAHAM heschel: The Earth Is the Lord’s A 
The Sabbath. Two Essays TB/828 

abraham heschel: God in Search of Man: A 
Philosophy of Judaism TB/807 

abraham heschel: Man Is not Alone: A Phil¬ 
osophy of Religion TH/838 

ABRAHAM heschel: The Prophets: An Introduc¬ 
tion TB/142! 

t. j. meek: Hebrew Origins tb/69 

james muilenburg: The Way of Israel: Bibli¬ 
cal Faith and Ethics TB/133 

H. J. rose: Religion in Greece and Rome 

tb/55 

h. H. howley: The Growth of the Old Testa¬ 
ment tb/107 

d. winton thomas, Ed.: Documents from Old 
Testament Times tb/85 


Rel i gion: General Christianity 

ROLAND H. hainton: Christendom: A Short 
History of Christianity and Its Impact on 
Western Civilization . Ulus. 

Vol. I th/131; Vol. n th/132 
JOHN T. mcnbjll: Modem Christian Move¬ 
ments. Revised Edition tb/1402 

ernst thoeltsch: The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches. Intro, by H . Richard 
Niebuhr Vol. tb/71; Vol. II th/72 
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Religion: Early Christianity Through 
Reformation 

ANSELM of canterbury: Truth, Freedom, and 
Evil: Three Philosophical Dialogues. Edited 
and Translated by Jasper Hopkins and Her¬ 
bert Richardson TB/317 

marshall w. Baldwin, Ed.: Christianity through 
the 13ih Century # ^ HR/ 1468 

w. d. davies: Paul and Rabbinic Judaism: 
Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline Theology■ 
Revised Edition ° tb/146 

ADOLF DEISSMAN: Paul: A Study in Social and 
Religious History 

JOHANNES eckhart: Meister EckhaJt: A Mod¬ 
ern Translation by R. Blakney Tb/8 

edgar J. goodspeed: A Life of Jesus tb/1 
Robert M. grant: Gnosticism and Early Christi- 
aniiy tb/136 

william haller: The Rise of Puritanism 

TB/22 

gerhart b, ladner: The Idea of Reform: Its 
Impact on the Christian Thought and Action 
in the Age of the Fathers TB/149 

ARTHUR DARBY nock: Early Gentile Christianity 
and Its Hellenistic Background tb/1 11 

Arthur darby nocx: St. Paul ° tr/ 104 

oiigen : On First Principles. Edited by G. W. 
Butterworth. Introduction by Henri de Lubac 

tb/311 

GORDON RUPP: Luther’s Progress to the Diet of 


Worms ° tb/1 20 

Religion: The Protestant Tradition 

KARL barth: Church Dogmatics: A Selection. 

Intro, by H. Gollwitzer . Ed. by G. W. Bro- 
miley TB/95 

karl barth: Dogmatics in Outline tb/56 

Karl barth: The Word of God and the Word 

of Man tb/13 


Herbert braun, et a].: God and Christ: Ex¬ 
istence and Province . Volume 5 of Journal 
for Theology and the Church, edited by 
Robert W. Funk and Gerhard Ebeling 

tb/255 

whitney r. cross: The Burned-Over District: 
The Social and Intellectual History of En¬ 
thusiastic Religion in Western He w York. 
1800-1850 tb/1242 

NEls f. s. fefre: Swedish Contributions to 
Modern Theology. Hew Chapter by William 
A. Johnson tb/1 47 

william r HUTCHISON, Ed.: American Prot¬ 
estant Thought: The Liberal Era J Tb/1385 
ernst kasemann. et al.t Distinctive Protestant 
and Catholic Themes Reconsidered. Volume 
3 of Journal for Theology and the Church, 
edited by Robert W. Funk and Gerhard 
Ebeling tb/253 

iSOREN Kierkegaard: On Authority and Revela¬ 
tion: The Book on Adler , or a Cycle of 
Ethieo-Religious Essays. Introduction by F . 
Sontag TB/139 

i Soren Kierkegaard: Crisis in the Life of an 
Actress, and Other Essays on Drama . Trans¬ 
lated with an Introduction by Stephen Crites 

TB/145 

» so ren kierkegaaru: Edifying Discourses. Edited 
with an Intro, by Paul Holmer tb/32 

> So ren KIERKEGAARD: The Journals of Kierke¬ 
gaard. e Edited with an Intro, by Alexander 
Dru TB/52 

s soren Kierkegaard: The Point of View for My 
Work as an Author: A Report to History. § 
Preface by Benjomin Nelson TB/88 


soren Kierkegaard: The Present Age. § Trans- 
lated and edited by Alexander Dru. Intro¬ 
duction by Walter Kaufmann Tb/94 

SOREN Kierkegaard: Purity of Heart. Trans, by 
Douglas Steere TB / 4 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: Repetition: An Essay in 
Experimental Psychology § TB/117 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: Works of Love I Some 
Christian Reflections in the Form of Dis¬ 
courses TB/122 

WILLIAM G. MCLOUGHUN, Ed,: The American 
Evangelicals: 1800-1900: An Anthology 

tb/1382 

wolfkart pannenberg, et al.: History and Her¬ 
meneutic. Volume 4 of Journal for Theol¬ 
ogy and the Church, edited by Robert W 
Funk and Gerhard Ebeling TB/-.54 

JAMES m. ROBINSON, et al.: The Bultmann 
School of Biblical Interpretation: New Direc¬ 
tions? Volume / of Journal for Theology 
and the Church, edited by Robert W. Funk 
and Gerhard Ebeling tb/251 

f. schleiermacher: The Christian Faith. Intro¬ 
duction by Richard R> Niebuhr, 

Vol. 1 tb/108; Vol. II tb/109 
f. schlf.iermacher: On Religion: Speeches to 
Its Cultured Despisers. Intro, by Rudolf 
Otto . tb/36 

timothy l. smith: Revivalism and Social Re¬ 
form: American Protestantism on the Eve 
of the Civil War TB/1229 

PAUL TILLICH: Dynamics of Faith tb/42 

PAUL TILLICH: Morality and Beyond tb/142 
EVELYN UNDERHILL: Worship TB/10 

Religion: The Roman A Eastern Christian 
Traditions 

a. Robert caponigri, Ed.: Modem Catholic 
Thinkers II: The Church and the Political 
Order tb/307 

G. p. fedotov: The Russian Religious Mind: 
Kievan Christianity, the tenth to the thir¬ 
teenth Centuries tb/370 

Gabriel marcel: Being and Having: An Ex¬ 
istential Diary. Introduction by James Col¬ 
lins tb/310 

Gabriel marcel: Homo Viator: Introduction to 
a Metaphysic of Hope tb/397 

Religion: Oriental Religions 

tor andrae: Mohammed: The Man ond His 
Faith § tb/62 

edwafd conze: Buddhism: Its Essence and De¬ 
velopment. ° Foreword by Arthur Waley 

Tb/58 

EDWARD conze: Buddhist Meditation tb/1442 
EDWARD CONZE et al, Editors: Buddhist Texts 
through the Ages TB/113 

ananda coomaraswamy: Buddha and the Gos¬ 
pel of Buddhism tb/1 19 

h. c. creel: Confucius and the Chinese Way 

Tb/63 

franklin edgerton, Trans. Ed.: The Bhaga- 
vad Gita tb/115 

swami nikhilananda, Trans. & Ed.: The 
Upanishads tb/1 14 

d. t. Suzuki: On Indian Mahayana Buddhism. 
° Ed. with Intro, by Edward Conze. TB/1403 

Religion: Philosophy, Culture, and Society 

nicolas berdyaev: The Destiny of Man Ti/61 
rudolf bultmann: History and Eschatology: 

The Presence of Eternity 0 TB/91 

RUDOLF BULTMANN AND FIVE CRITICS: Kerygma 
and Myth: A Theological Debate tb/80 
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MUDOLP BULTMANN anri KAIL KUND5IN: Form 

Criticism: Two Essays on Sew Testament Re¬ 
search. Trans. by F. C. Grant TB/96 

william a. clebsCh & CHARLES a. Jaekle: Pas¬ 
toral Care in Historical Perspective: An 

Essay with Exhibits to/148 

Frederick ferrE: Language, Logic and God. 

Sew Preface by the Author TO/1407 

LUDWIG FEUERBACH: The Essence of Christianity, 
g Introduction by Karl Barth. Foreword by 
n. Richard Siebuhr tb/11 

c. c. gillispie: Genesis and Geology: The 
Decades before Darwin g TO/51 

adolf harnack: What Is Christianity? g Intro¬ 
duction by Rudolf Bultmann TB/17 

kyle haseldem: The Racial Problem in Chris¬ 
tian Perspective to/116 

maitih heideggfi: Discourse on Thinking. 
Translated with a Preface by John M. Ander¬ 
son and E. Hans Freund. Introduction by 
John M. Anderson Tb/1459 

IMMANUEL KANT: Religion Within the Limits of 
Reason Alone, g Introduction by Theodore 
M. Greene and John Silbtr tb/fg 

WALTER kaufmann. Ed.: Religion from Tol¬ 
stoy to Camus: Basic Writings on Religious 
Truth and Morals. Enlarged Edition to/123 
JOHN macquairie: An Existentialist Theology: 
A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann. 0 
Foreword by Rudolf Bultmann to/125 
H. RICHARD nieruhr: Christ and Culture to/3 
h. rjchard niebuhr: The Kingdom of God in 
America to/49 

anders nygren: Agape and Eros. Translated by 
Philip S. Watson ® tb/1430 

JOHN h. RANDALL, jr.: The Meaning of Reli¬ 
gion for Man. Revised with Sew Intro, by 
the Author TB/1379 

Walter RAusctCEN busch s Christianity and the 
Social Crisis. I Edited by Robert D. Cross 

to/3059 

joachim wach: Understanding and Believing. 
Ed. with Intro, by Joseph M « Kitagawa 

TB/1399 


Science and Mathematics 

John tyler bonnei: The Ideas of Biology. 1 
lUus. to/570 

w. e. le gros clark: The Antecedents of 
Man: An Introduction to the Evolution of 
the Primates . ° Illus. TO/ 559 

ROBERT E. coker: Streams, Lakes, Ponds. Illus. 

to/586 

Robert E. coker: This Great and Wide Sea: An 
Introduction to Oceanography and Marine 
Biology. Illus. tb/551 

w. h. dowdeswell: Animal Ecology. 61 illus. 

TO/543 

C. v. dukell: Readable Relativity. Foreword by 
Freeman J. Dyson to/530 

george gamow: Biography of Physics. * Illus. 

to/567 

p. k. hare: The Restless Atmosphere tb/ 560 
s. korner: The Philosophy of Mathematics: An 
Introduction TO/ 547 

J. R. fierce: Symbols, Signalr and Noise: The 
Nature and Process of Communication * 

TO/574 

WILLA1D YAN ORMAN qutne: Mathematical Logic 

TO/558 


Science: History 

marib boas: The Scientific Renaissance, 1450- 
1630 ® tb/583 

w. dampier, Ed.: Readings in tbe Literature of 
Science. IUuj. to/512 


Stephen toulmin a june GOODFIELD: The Ar¬ 
chitecture of Matter: The Physics, Chemistry 
and Physiology of Matter, Both Animate and 
Inanimate, as it has Evolved since the Be- 
ginnings of Science tb/584 

STEPHEN TOULMIN A JUNE GOODFIELD; The Dis- 

covery of Time tb/585 

STEPHEN TOULMIN A JUNE GOODFIELD: The Fab¬ 
ric of the Heavens: The Development of 
Astronomy and Dynamics tb/579 


Science: Philosophy 

J. M. BOCHENSKI: The Methods of Contempor¬ 
ary Thought. Tr. by Peter Caws TB/1377 
J. BRONOWSKI; Science and Human Values. Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. Illus. tb/505 

WERNER HEISENBERG: Physics and Philosophy: 
The Revolution in Modern Science. Introduc¬ 
tion by F. S. C. Northrop tb/549 

Karl r. popper: Conjectures and Refutations: 

The Growth of Scientific Knowledge tb/ 1376 
•URL ■. popper: The Logic of Scientific Dis¬ 
covery tb/576 

STEPHEN toulmin: Foresight and Understand¬ 
ing: An Enquiry into the Aims of Science. 
Foreword by Jocques Barzun tb/564 

STEPHEN toulmin: The Philosophy of Science: 
An Introduction TB/513 


Sociology and Anthropology 

rein hard bendix: Work and Authority in In¬ 
dustry: Ideologies of Management in the 
Course of Industrialization TB/303S 

Bernard berelson, Ed., The Behavioral Sci¬ 
ences Today tb/1127 

JOSEPH B. casagrande, Ed.: In the Company of 
Man: Twenty Portraits of Anthropological 
Informants. Illus. tb/3047 

KENNETH B. CLARK: Dark Ghetto: Dilemmas of 
Social Power. Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal 

tb/1317 

KENNETH CLARK A JEANNETTE HOPKINS: A Rele¬ 
vant War Against Poverty: A Study of Com¬ 
munity Action Programs and ObsenabU So¬ 
cial Change TB/1480 

W. E. LE Gtos CLARK: The Antecedents of Man: 
An Introduction to the Evolution of the 
Primates. # Illus. TB/559 

lewis coser. Ed.: Political Sociology tb/1293 
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